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Fedmund Campion's History of Treland. 


IN the year 1577 appeared the first volume of Raphael 
Holinshed’s great Chronicle of England. Campion has happily 
called the older chroniclers “diligent and thanksworthy col- 
lectors,” and the praise may be applied with even greater 
propriety to Holinshed, the fulness and fairness of whose story 
all circumstances considered) was far in advance of any work 
of its sort that had yet appeared. An indication of its com- 
parative freedom from prejudice may be found in the severe 
revision on which the Government insisted after its publication, 
and which involved the reprinting of some 150 of its folio, 
double column pages. 

Amongst others who were drawn by this publication to 
write for themselves was Claude Nau, who wrote his Narrative 
in order to supplement and correct from Queen Mary Stuart’s 
point of view, the Scottish History printed in the Chronicle. 

A still more famous author who drew ideas from the new 
publication was William Shakespeare, who dramatized pages 
from Holinshed’s History with a facility and a fidelity which 
must really astonish any one who takes the trouble to compare 
the historical plays with the sources from which they were 
drawn. 

Amongst other passages which the poet made use of for 
his play of Henry V///., are several taken over from the History 
of Ireland, by Father Edmund Campion, to give him the name 
he afterwards made so famous, though at the time of writing 
he was still a layman, and still unreconciled to the Catholic 
Church. Shakespeare was probably unaware of the real author 
of the words he adopted, for Holinshed’s method of editing is 
anything but clear. He acknowledges indeed his obligations 
to Master Campion, but he has so mixed up his text with other 
supplementary matter, that it is quite impossible to distinguish 
the writer of one paragraph from that of the next, without the 
aid of collation. 
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This, however, was no great misfortune for Father Campion, 
for though it has robbed him of the credit due to certain fine 
passages, it obscured his responsibility for some grave defects. 
The book, in fact, is disfigured by some sweeping condemnations, 
as injurious and unjust as they are unfounded, of the very 
people whose history he professed to be writing. They will come 
before us in due time, meanwhile it will be sufficient to say that 
these defects seem to have attracted at first but little notice. The 
Irish who would have felt them first and most keenly, were for 
the moment overwhelmed with persecution, and had practically 
neither an author nor a press to produce a reply or even a 
complaint. Moreover, as we have said, the method of editing 
was so primitive and unscientific that one could not really say 
whether Campion was the author of the objectionable passages 
or not. 

But fifty years later the exact text of Campion’s work was 
actually published by Sir James Ware, and then it did give 
great offence, as was but natural. Mr. Simpson’s Life of 
Campion even increased the irritation, for he maintained that 
the book showed what broad-minded views Campion enter- 
tained in the fervour of his conversion, and this of course made 
the bitter reflections on the Irish still more aggravating and 
indefensible. 

In 1891, Father Edmund Hogan, S.J., published two articles 
in the /rish Ecclesiastical Record,’ in which he showed the true 
principles on which Campion’s work should be criticized. In 
the first place the book belonged to his Anglican days; in the 
second, whatever blame be attached to Campion’s adverse 
judgments, it must be allowed that he praised generously those 
virtues which he recognized in the Irish character ; thirdly, this 
History is so far from representing Campion’s mature views on 
the subject that he afterwards said, that he would rather it should 
“utterly perish, than fall into the hands of the public” in the 
form in which he originally wrote it. 

As the matter is an important one, which has never been 
discussed in these pages, I propose to go over the ground once 
more. I have not only made use of Father Hogan's article, 
but have also had the advantage of his assistance and advice 
in my study of certain Irish characters, with whom we shall 
have to make acquaintance. But before introducing them, it 
will be necessary to enter into Campion’s previous history in some 


1 Trish Ecclesiastical Record, 1891, Series iii. vol. xii. pp. 629 and 725. 
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detail, for as has been already said, a great deal turns upon 
external circumstances. 

The period im Campion’s life, with which we have now to 
deal, covers his conversion, that is to say, the crisis or turning 
point in his life. He had been born a Catholic, but in the year 
1536 when the realm was beginning to lapse into schism. On 
the other hand the most impressionable period of his boyhood 
had ‘coincided with Queen Mary’s revival of Catholicism, and 
had been deeply impressed by it. After that he had yielded 
to force like the rest of the country, and had outwardly 
acknowledged the Elizabethan settlement of religion, though, 
as Father Persons says, “ he was always a sound Catholic in his 
heart.” He himself, when asked according to custom at his 
entrance into the Society of Jesus whether he had ever defended 
heretical opinions, answered, “ Never did I defend anything 
pertinaciously.” ! 

Though Oxford was then perhaps as good a centre of 
Catholicism as any in England, Campion’s position there was 
anything but restful and satisfactory. The forces which as the 
event showed were most powerful with him, his early training, 
habit of mind, and his convictions drew him towards union with 
the Church. But he does not seem to have known any one who 
could guide him thither, though Gregory Martin, like himself 
a foundation scholar of St. John’s, and John Bavan, his first 
tutor there, no doubt did a good deal to prevent his lapsing 
into Protestantism. 

Towards this he would have been drawn by the Zeitgeist of 
the period, z.c., unreasoning submissiveness to authority, by the 
example of thousands, and by the cogent arguments of physical 
force skilfully but firmly employed by Government officials. 
There was a drastic “visitation” of Oxford in 1561, 1562, 
and an “ecclesiastical commission” seems to have sat there 
regularly from 1567 onwards. 

Between these two extremes lay a schismatical Via media. 
Its apostle in Campion’s case was his friend and patron, Richard 
Cheney, Bishop of Gloucester, whose opinions seem to have 
gained no little influence over Campion’s mind, and who 
eventually prevailed so far on him as to induce him to receive 
the Anglican diaconate. This, so far as we know, was the 
furthest step Campion ever took in opposition to the Church. 

1 Nikil unguam pertinaciter defendi. The original paper used to be preserved 
as a relic at the Novitiate at Brunn. (Simpson, p. 371. Printed in Schmidl, Historia 
Provinciae Bohemicae, vol. i. p. 338, under 1573.) 
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It is hard to see how he could have avoided taking the Oath 
of Supremacy, and we are not actually told that he escaped it. 
But as others managed this, he may have done so too." 

- However this may be, up to 1569 at least the love of 
Oxford, “my Oxford,” as he always enthusiastically calls it, 
and of all that it stood for, kept him in his place in spite of 
his doubts. At the time our episode begins Campion was in the 
very midst of that period of darkness, uncertainty, and 
irresolution as to his proper course, which so many converts 
have to pass through before they reach the light of true faith. 
- Being a man of very sensitive temperament, who even after his 
conversion was for some time grievously harassed by scruples, 
we may be sure that the trial was to him most distressing. 
The end came (as in God’s Providence it so often does come) 
through the persecutors themselves. They practically ejected 
him from Oxford at the end of the year 1570. We do not know 
the circumstances, but he must have become a marked man 
after his enforced resignation at the end of 1569 of the exhibition 
which he held from the Grocers’ Company, because he would 
not undertake to preach either at Paul’s Cross or at St. Stephen’s, 
Wallbrook, pulpits from which strong Calvinistic doctrine was 
expected.* 


' Our authorities on these matters are Campion’s letter to Cheney, written afte: 
he had gone to Douay (Epistola x. in his Opuscuda, an English translation in Camm, 
Lives of English Martyrs, vol. ii. pp. 283—291), and Persons’ two Lives, 7.e., a 
draft Life, written in 1593, and a more elaborate “ Life” written in 1594. The 
former, which will hereafter be called 7he Draft, goes down to Campion’s death ; 
the latter, which will be called Zhe Life, now stops abruptly near the end of 1580. 
They both survive in transcripts made by Father Christopher Grene, now at 
Stonyhurst, Collectanea P. fi. 147—159, and 76—146. Having copied Zhe Life 
first, Father Grene left out of his copy of Zhe Draft those passages which seemed 
to him to add nothing to Zhe Life. This was of course technically a great mistake. 
Even if the omitted passages had added nothing but /urther confirmation to the other 
story, that would have well justified their transcription. Examples of this will 
soon come before us. 

2 It is to be regretted that the Grocers’ Company do not admit students to their 
records. Mr. John Bernard (afterwards Baron) Heath, in his Worshipful Company 
of Grocers, 1829, gives us but a hazy idea of the chronology. The record quoted, 
however, seems to say that Campion was asked to preach at Paul’s Cross on 
February 2nd, 1568-9. At Campion’s petition the test was then postponed till 
Michaelmas, and after that date he, not having complied, appeared at a court of 
the Company and protested against the severity of the test, which would displease his 
(? High Church) pupils, &c. The Company professed to be glad that he did not 
refuse altogether, and offered him a more obscure pulpit in St. Stephen’s, Wallbrook. 
Campion asked for more time, this was refused. The terms were given him in 
writing, and he subsequently resigned. The chronological data are important. The 
negotiation seems certainly to extend over October, 1569, and may have gone on some 


months longer. 
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The activity of the Ecclesiastical Commissioners at Oxford 
is probably ehough to account for the rest. We know that on 
the 10th of January, 1570, they had thrown William Wyott, 
“Sub-Rector” of Corpus Christi College, into the Castle, and 
thence into Bocardo till Easter, “to the great impoverishing of 
his health,” simply because he would not accuse any of his 
fellow-collegians of being Papists. In July they were busy with 
Balliol, where they obliged the Fellows to expel Richard 
Garnet. In October they themselves ejected John Neale, 
“Rector” of Corpus, who had previously been a companion 
of Campion’s at St. John’s! Can we wonder that under 
circumstances of this kind Campion found himself eventually 
obliged to retire? 

In the summer of 1570 he seems to have betaken himself to 
Lord Vaux of Harrowden to act as tutor to his eldest boy Henry. 
But on the 1st of August he was back again at Oxford, whence 
he wrote a delightful letter to his little charge, who was then 
“not fully nine,” but a child of the greatest promise.” 

On December the Ist, 1570, still writing er aedibus D. 
Joannis Precursoris, he sends a letter and some verses to 
Richard Stanihurst, who was then editing his Harmonia sive 
Catena Dialectica in Porphyrianas Constitutiones® On the 12th 
he was in Dublin, and was listening to James Stanihurst, the 
Speaker of the Irish Parliament, who was proposing a scheme 
for an Irish University. Had that scheme been carried out 
Campion would surely have had a place, perhaps a distinguished 
place on the staff. He had perhaps alleged this very purpose 
for his journey to Ireland. But funds for the work were 
refused, and the ostensible reason for his presence in Dublin 


was no longer valid. 


Two chronological questions of importance now come up for 
discussion. Following the strictly contemporary correspondence, 


1 Anthony & Wood, Avznais, pp. 165, 167, 169. 

* This promise was fully redeemed in later years, when Henry Vaux became one 
of the leaders of those young gentlemen, who following the example of George 
Gilbert, did so much for the restoration of Catholicism at the time of Campion’s 


mission. See Persons’ Life of Campion, c. 16, who calls him ‘‘that blessed 


Gentleman and Saint.” 

3 Wood, Athenae, ii. pp. 252—258, following Sir James Ware, De Scriptoribus 
Hiberniae: Edit. Harris, 1764, p. 98, says it was printed at London, in 1570 and 
1579, also in Flanders and France. But I have not been able to find any copy of 
this volume. 

* Campion’s History of Jreland (1633). Pp. 130, seq. 
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we have placed Campion’s journey to Dublin at the end of 1570, 
but Father Persons places it, without hesitation, sixteen months 
sooner. The passage from his Draft Life, which describes 
Campion’s visit to Ireland, has never yet been printed, and it 
will be well to do so at once. 


Primo Augusti, 1569, reliquerunt (ipse et Rich Stanhurstius) 
Oxonium. he ended his Proctorship at Easter before’/. He wrote the 
History of Ireland in English by the instructions of mt James Stanhurst’/. 
Their exercise was euery friday to dispute of controuersies*/. he fled to 
Sir christopher Barneuals house att Turby 8 miles from Diueling from 
whence he wrote two letters in latinn one to m' Rich: Stanhurst & the 
other to his father which are yet extant, & he will giue them me together 
with a letter of m* Stanhurst that he wrote of f. Campian to Doway after 
his departure, of the great sorrow the chancellor D. Weston &c shewed 
of his escape &c’/. he was shipped at Tredah 20 miles from Diueling’/. 
this hapned in the beginning of June—his modesty—and his deuotion 
in Ireland was very singular—though he was not in the church.! 


There can be no doubt that Persons, who personally 
knew little of Campion in those days, learnt these details from 
Mr. Richard Stanihurst, who was Campion’s companion, and 
had promised (as we see) to send Persons certain letters, 
though it would seem that he never did so. We have not 
Stanihurst’s paper to see if Persons used it aright. But even 
if we knew that the date he gave did correspond with what 
Father Persons says, we could not believe that Stanihurst’s 
memory for the date of an event, which had happened twenty- 
three years before, was as reliable as the evidence of the 
strictly contemporary letters already quoted. Thus we consider 
Campion’s stay in Ireland to have lasted for under six months, 
not for nearly two years, as his biographers, following Persons, 
have generally stated. 

The second question concerns the date of Campion’s 
reception into the Church. Persons, as we have seen, attributes 
Campion’s stay in Ireland to his Protestant days, and considers 
it his Littlemore, his half-way house to Rome. On the other 
hand Father Bombino, in 1618, placed his _ reconciliation 


1 Stonyhurst MSS., Collectanea P. vol. i. f. 150. The Latin is probably Persons’ 
own words. The English is probably Father Grene’s abstract. 

2 Persons in his fuller Zz/e, written the next year, had not seen them, and we 
can assign a probable explanation for it. Dr. Robert Turner had begged Stanihurst 
to lend them to him (Turneri, Z/zs¢o/e, 1602, p. 618, undated), and Stanihurst probably 
did so, for they were published with Turner’s letters, but after the latter’s death, in 
1602 (/bid. pp. 50—56), which looks as though Turner had not returned them. 
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before his journey to Ireland, and Bombino has been followed 
by all subsequent biographers. It is curious that there should 
be no contemporary record of so important an event, but there 
does not seem to be any precise reference to the time before 
Persons wrote. We have, therefore, to judge which of these 
two authorities is the better, and to accept his word. In 
these circumstances we must surely follow Father Persons, 
who, as we have seen, bases himself on information derived 
from Stanihurst, Campion’s companion in those days, who, 
though he might slip in later times as to the exact year 
in which some past event took place, cannot be supposed 
to have forgotten what was the religion of his friend when so 
much turned on that very point. 

Eventually, therefore, we must balance our authorities one 
against the other, and the results of the comparison cannot be 
doubtful. 


The University Scheme having thus come to nothing, poor 
Campion was without employment, and to add to his troubles 
it would appear that he fell ill at this very moment. But 
Stanihurst’s hospitality was worthy of Ireland. The sick man 
was tended as affectionately as if he had been a member of the 
family. Some three months later Campion wrote to thank him 
in words deeply characteristic of his own loyalty and love of 
learning : 


When I was all but expelled from house, home, and country, you 
did not hesitate to give me hospitality and to embrace me as a friend. 
. . . 1 congratulate myself that on coming into a new country, I 


1 Father Paolo Bombino, S.J. (but he afterwards left the Society), was much 
admired in his day as a writer of Ciceronic Latin, but in historical criticism he was 
a mere child. He begins by rejecting al] Campion’s letters except two or three, 
so that, though he generally follows Father Persons’ /i/e with conscientious fidelity, 
he frequently makes Persons’ shortcomings into absolute errors, and adds others of 
his own. 

In the present case he did not (I think) know Persons’ real opinion, as he 
probably had the Zife only, where a slight change of the phrase occurs, which, taken 
by itself, may suggest a different meaning. Instead of ‘‘not yet in the Church,” 


**not yet a priest or religious man.”’ 


Persons here says 

Deprived of Persons’ guidance, Bombino seems to have fallen back on a vague 
and indefinite rumour. ‘‘Campion,” he says, ‘used to tell his friends that his 
Anglican diaconate threw him into great interior troubles,” &c. [this much Persons 
also relates, not what follows], ‘‘and that he therefore quickly (frofere) betook 
himselt to the priests,” &c. (Vita et Martyrium Edmundi Campiani, Antwerp, 1618, 
Mantua, 1620, p. 17). 

But what confidence can we have that the word fropere, quickly, was accurately 
preserved during the forty years of tradition which passed before the story came 
to Bombino ? 
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fortunately acquired your friendship, indeed your patronage. Unknown 
stranger as I was, you kept me in luxury for months in your house. 
You cared for my health as you did for that of your much loved son 
Richard. As occasion served you sated me with every pleasure of 
place, season, company. You set me up a library selected from your 
own, you provided so admirably that I should have ease and opportunity 
for study, that—may I perish, if (out of my Oxford) I ever con- 
versed so sweetly with the Muses. 


We cannot but rejoice to see this loyal and whole-hearted 
enthusiast for learning, after his trials at Oxford so painful to 
conscience, so bitter to heart and affection, so formidable for the 
future, now happily ensconced in the home of a patron so 
strong, so hospitable, and so considerate. A more difficult 
question to answer is whether James Stanihurst was also the 
man to guide Campion aright in the struggle of soul between 
the two religions. Here again it is necessary to go back beyond 
the biographers. Father Persons called James Stanihurst “ very 
Catholic,” and subsequent writers have almost all tried to 
enhance that curious superlative. Yct it is certainly undeserved. 
Stanihurst was the Speaker of the Irish House, who by a 
scandalous abuse of position, passed the laws which legitimized 
Elizabeth’s settlement of religion, and he did so at a moment 
when the Catholics, who were in a majority, happened to be 
absent from the chamber. This tradition may, perhaps, have been 
embellished in the course of transmission, and no contemporary 
record appears to survive.' But the mere fact of his having been 
selected to carry such a measure through Parliament at all, is 
entirely conclusive against his being considered a Catholic in 
any genuine sense of the word. 

Father Persons must have misunderstood the letter of 
Richard Stanihurst, on which he was relying, perhaps mistaking 
filial reticence as to the father’s religion for an indication that 
the one was as orthodox as the other. But Richard himself did 
not put forward this claim on his father’s behalf when endeavour- 
ing to dissuade his nephew, the celebrated james Ussher, 
Protestant Archbishop of Armagh, from persecuting Catholics. 
If he could have set before the grandson the indignity of making 
war on the religion of the man from whom they were both 
descended, he would surely have done so. In fact he takes an 
almost opposite line, and says that the old man “so tempered 

1 Dictionary of National Biography, vol. liv. p. 89. Mr. C. Litton Falkiner, 


Royal Irish Academy, Proceedings, vol. xv. sec. c, no. 10, The Parliament of Ireland 


6°? 


under the Tudor Sovereigns, 1905, passes over this tradition in silence. 
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justice with mercy, that he was always more prone to spare than 


to destroy.” ! 

James Stanihurst then was not “very Catholic,” and not 
(from this point-of view) the best conceivable patron for 
Campion. He was a trimmer who had risen as a Catholic 
under Mary, but had continued to enjoy Court favour under 
Elizabeth. He was distinctly an Englishman first, when the 
interests of England clashed or seemed to clash with those of 
Catholicism. For the rest there was certainly Catholicism in 
his household. His son Richard, the translator of Virgil, 
eventually (but only after Campion’s martyrdom) went into 
exile for religion’s sake,? and Mary Stanihurst, Ussher’s mother, 
died a Catholic. More important still, Campion in the letter 
already quoted to James, describes himself as having “ resisted 


the heretics to the face,” while staying at his house. These 
words certainly prove that he and his host were poles asunder 
from the Puritan-minded men who gave the tone to the policy 
of the day. But Cheney might have used the same language, 
and so might such Oxonians as Wyott and Neale _ before- 
mentioned. Campion’s actual union with the Church does not 
follow from this phrase. 

To prevent misapprehensions, it may be well at this point to 
state what modifications in the accounts given by previous 
writers seem to be necessitated by the criticisms just passed. 
They are briefly these—we cannot suppose Campion to have 
fled to Ireland as to a Catholic country, where he would be in 
free intercourse with Catholics; rather he went there as to a 
place of the colour of Oxford before the Ecclesiastical Com- 
missioners began its reform. He was residing not in an Irish 
home, where all was seasoned by Catholic piety, but in the 
house of an Anglo-Irish family, of doubtful religious colour, 
friendly indeed to Catholicism, but the head of which had on 
some important occasions preferred the interests of England 
and of Protestantism to those of Ireland and Catholicism. 
Campion was better off no doubt in Ireland than at Oxford, in 
view of the change he had in mind, but our best authority tells 
us that during his stay there he had not been received into 


1 Richardi Stanthursti Brevis Premunitio pro futura concertatione cum Jacobo 
Vsserto, Duaci, 1615, p. 33- 

2 He had acted as tutor to the children of the Earl of Kildare in 1575 (/rish 
Calendar, p. 74), and evidently in the English interest. He was accused of complicity 
in the Geraldine War (Carew Papers, 1580, pp. 485—488), but seems to have escaped 
prosecution. 
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the Church, and this seems much more likely to be true than the 
version of affairs put forward by later biographers, viz., that he 
was then in the first fervour of his conversion. 

We now turn to what we know of Campion’s doings in 
Ireland. In the letter already cited Campion speaks of himself 
as having devoted himself to the Muses with more pleasure 
than ever he had done “outside my Oxford.” This would 
correspond with what Persons says in the Zzfe, of his having 
written the De /uvene Academico at this time. This essay “on 
the ideal University man,” is still extant, but has probably been 
entirely recast, as it now figures among Campion’s Opuscula as 
an academic speech, delivered presumably at Prague. It will 
therefore not be worth our while to criticize it further here. 

It is of more importance to. note that he was from the first 
enraptured by the Irish genus oct. Addressing the “ Loving 
Reader” of his Hzstorte, he says, 

At my times of leisure from ordinary Studies, I have since my first 

arrivall hither enquired out antiquityes of the land; wherein being 
holpen by diverse friendly gentlemen, I have given th’ adventure to 
frame a Story. 
A glance at the citations in his Wzs/orze will show that he inquired 
to good purpose. He did not shrink from what we should call 
“original research,” that is to say, he quotes the “ Book of the 
Records of St. Patrick’s,” “the Records of Christ Church,” and 
“the Registers of the Mayors of Dublin,” codices which have 
never been printed, and would seem now to have perished. To 
consult them he must have visited the Muniment rooms of both 
the cathedrals, as well as those of the Guildhall, and, presumably, 
also those of the castle. He makes repeated mention of the 
assistance given him by Sir Henry Sidney, the Lord Deputy,’ who 
is praised as “a great searcher and preserver of Antiquities.” 
Another contributor to his stock of materials was “ Francis 
Agard, Esq., one of her Majesties privy council in Ireland.” ? 

His chief patron, however, was James Stanihurst— 

[My work] naked and simple as it is could never have groune to 
any proportion in such post-haste, except I had entered into such 
familiar societie and daylie table talke with the worshipfull Esquire 
Iames Stanihurst, Recorder of Dublin, who besides all curtesie of 
Hospitality, and a thousand loving turnes not heere to be recited, both 
by word and written monuments, and by the benefit of his oune 
Library, nourished most effectually mine endeavour.® 


1 Historie of Ireland, Edit. Ware, 1633, pp. 2, 10, 77, 98. 
* Jbid. p. 94, also pp. 55 and 68. ’ Ibid., Letter to the Reader. 
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Furnished with commendations from Sidney and Stanihurst, 
he probably visited other private libraries in the hospitable houses 
and castles of Dublin and its beautiful suburbs. If, however, 
the search could not be as extensive as he would have wished, 
it was at least as laborious as might be desired.! 

After three months of this work, which must have been 
extremely agreeable to one of Campion’s temperament, he 
received in the middle of March sudden news, which seemed 
to announce the ruin of his whole plan. The Irish Chan- 
cellor Weston had resolved to arrest him the very next 
morning. The message, says Persons, came from Sir Henry 
Sidney, the Lord Deputy, and it will be worth while adding 
that Father’s description of this man. 


{The Protestant party] knew him to be a very honourable, calm, 
and civil gentleman, nothing hot in their new religion, but a great 
friend to Catholics, who had told also Mr. Stanhurst in secret that 
while he was governor, no busy knave of them all (for those were his 
words) should trouble him for so worthy a guest as Mr.Campion, which 
he performed most honourably, while he remained in Ireland, but 
[having] soon after to leave his government and depart thence, he 
could not protect neither the one nor the other. 


But though neither Sidney and Stanihurst, in spite of all 
they had done for Elizabeth, could protect their much-esteemed 
friend from her officers, they were far from abandoning him to his 
fate. James at once wrote him a letter of introduction to Sir 
Christopher Barnewall, of Turvey, his son Richard undertook 
to watch and give the alarm if the enemy approached, while 
Walter, another brother, was summoned from his wife’s side, 
presumably to act as guide to their guest. “With all haste, 
that very night,” says Persons, “he fled to the house of Sir 
Christopher Barnival dwelling in Turby, eight miles from 
Divellin.” 

Turvey House, in the parish of Donabate, still stands, 
though the restoration by R. Barnewall in 1773 (which is good 
in its way, as Dublin architecture of that date usually was) 
has greatly altered its external appearance. Indoors one soon 
recognizes under the graceful plaster-work the massive walls 
and great chimney-stacks of the Elizabethan period. Under 

1 “Tt is well known to the learned of this land . . . with what search I have 
. «+ pieced out the rest [¢.e., the parts supplementary to Giraldus Cambrensis] by 


the helpe of forraine Writers incidentally touching this realme, by a number of briefe 


extracts of rolles, records and scattered papers.” (Letter fo Leicester.) 
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the large roof one also sees the lines of the old gables and 
attics, in which, tradition says, Campion was lodged. On an 
arch in the garden is a stone which evidently once stood over 
the entrance door. It bears incised a blazon of arms within a 
garland of leaves, and this inscription : 


THE * ARMES * OF * S® CRISTO 
PHOR * BARNEWALL * AND * DAIM 
MARION * SHEARI * WHO * MAD 
THIS *‘ HOWS * IN * ANNO 15)//65)).? 


Under this stone did Campion enter Turvey House about 
the middle of March, 1571, and offered Sir Christopher his 
letter of introduction, who, having read it, “spoke with grief 
of the iniquity of the times,. but showed himself as delighted 
with my coming, as if I had thereby done him a favour.” The 
good knight, we see, had no lack of the national virtue of 
hospitality, and being already summoned to Dublin, he com- 
mended his guest to his wife Marion, whom Campion com- 
memorates as fwmina certe religiosissima et modestissima. The 
Barnewalls* were political rivals of the Stanihursts. He had 
led the opposition to the Government which Stanihurst had 
championed, and his family seems to have been more earnest 
in its Catholicism than that of the Recorder, but both were on 
the most intimate terms, and Richard Stanihurst*® married 
Janet, the fourth of the fifteen daughters, whom (with five sons) 
Dame Marion Sherri bore to her first husband.‘ 

Though the great estuary of Malahide cut Turvey off from 
all direct communication with the south, while a smaller inlet 
separated it from the north, its solitude and remoteness 


' The last two figures of the date are unfortunately blurred. The arms, which 
are of course represented without tinctures, ermine within a bordure engrailed (for 
Barnewall), empaling a bend (? cottised) for Sherry. The inscription is full of odd 
contractions, which our type cannot reproduce. I take this opportunity of cordially 
thanking Mrs. Keys for her great kindness in allowing me to inspect this stone and 
the whole of Turvey House for myself. 

2 They afterwards became Viscounts Kingston. 

’ Known to the Heralds &c., as ‘‘Of Court Duff, historiographer of Ireland.” 
(Lodge, Ed. Archdall, Dublin, 1789, vol. v. p. 44.) Court Duff lies a few miles 
north-east of Turvey. 

4 She afterwards married Sir Lucas Dillon of Moymet, and died the 8th of 
January, 1607. Lodge calls her Serle, Cherlis, or Sherle, daughter of Patrick Serle 
of Shallon, co. Meathe. She and her husband have a fine monument with recumbent 
effigies in the neighbouring church of Lusk. Janet, we may add, came to London 
with her husband, where she died in 1579, aged 19, and was buried in Chelsea 


Church, 
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(secretum rusculum, Campion called it) were not considered a 
sufficient protection for the fugitive, and he was hidden away, 
he says, zutertori cubiculo “ in some hidden chamber,” and “ on 
the top floor.” So.there can be no doubt of the correct- 
ness of the tradition which points to the attics as the place 
where he wrote the Hestorte. bi cum libris in gratiam redii, 
he says, gaily—“ There I have won again the favour of my 
books.” 


In another letter, another joke. 


The day after I got here, I was settling down to work, when there 
suddenly burst into the room a poor old woman, perhaps to clean up 
something. She sees me at her left, knows not whence I am, takes 
me for a ghost. The poor thing’s hair got stiff, her colour fled, she 
looked aghast, her jaw fell. I asked her why she had come, at which 
she was so distracted with fear! that she all but collapsed. No word 
does she speak, as soon as she can she flings out of the room, and 
cannot rest till she has told her mistress that up on the top floor a 
black thing, a shade had appeared to her. 

The story was told me at supper. They call in the old woman; 
she confesses her alarm. We laughed till we were half-dead, and I am 
found alive. 


Campion’s spirits then did not forsake him in the crisis, nor 
did his zest for letters desert him. On the other hand he 
fully recognized that his days in Ireland were numbered, and 
that if he was to write anything at all he must begin at once. 
If Sidney and Stanihurst could not protect him, much less 
would Barnewall. Moreover, Persons says that his persecutors 
gave out that they “would pursue him with all diligence and 
solicitude, and so laid wait all over the realm for him.” 

There was no time to be lost therefore, the work must be 
begun at once if it was to be finished at all, and finish something 
he must, to satisfy the expectations of friends who had risked 
so much in order to give him the chance of displaying his 
literary capacities. So he fell to work at once, doubtless with 
many a sigh over the scantiness of his materials. 


The learned of this land know how late it was ere I could meet 
with Gerald of Wales, the only author that ministereth some indifferent 


furniture to this Chronicle. . . . For English Histories, wherein the 
State of Ireland is oft implyed, I am not in place to examine the 
auncient. . . . For Irish Chronicles . . . I am persuaded that with 


! The dialect of *‘ the land of Fingal” is notoriously hard to follow by English 
ears, and vice-versa. 
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choice and judgment I might have sucked thence some better store of 
matter, and gladly would have sought them, had I found an interpreter, 
or understood their tongue. Th’ one so rare that scarcely five in five 
hundred can skill thereof, th’ other so hard, that it asked continuance 
in the Land of more years than I had moneths to spare about this 
business. 


With his Giraldus then, a large volume of Lives of Irish 
Saints, some notes copied by Flatsbury, and others by John 
Thomas of the Exchequer, and by Robert St. Ledger, and 
others again which he had made in Dublin, supplemented by a 
few chronicles of England and Scotland, he began to write, 
throwing himself heart and soul into his narrative, which 
“naked and simple” as it is in regard of the materials he had 
to handle, is made as vivacious as could be, especially by the 
introduction, after the fashion of the day, of speeches put into 
the mouths of the characters represented. In little more than 
two months’ time he had completed his task “more full of 
unsavoury toyle for the time, than any plot of work that ever I 
attempted.” 

And now he must fly again. The zeal of the Chancellor 
Weston for his arrest was such that Campion perceived “he 
should hardly escape their hands long, and therewithal also bring 
his friends in danger with whom he should converse.” Gregory 
Martin too was calling him to Douay, for his reception must 
have been very near. He therefore “resolved to disguise 
himself in apparel and to return again into England...” He 
was accordingly clothed “in a lackey’s weed and put in the 
service of one Mr. Melchior Hussey,' Steward to the Earl of 
Kildare, which Hussey was at that time to go into England 
and to be embarked at Tredah [ Drogheda].” 

We must let Father Persons describe the leave-taking from 
his generous Irish friends. 


When Mr. Campian was to depart out of Ireland, it can hardly be 
expressed how great sorrow and grief his Irish friends, and such as 
had known him there showed of his departure. And there was to be 
seen a manifest representation, in this his departure, of that which 
St. Luke in the 2oth chapter of his sacred story of the Acts of the 


! Students of Catholic history will remember with misgivings that Hussey was 
the man who handed over Archbishop Creagh to his doom for reasons which 
appear to be at best indefensible. Campion has quoted Hussey as an authority in 
his book, p. 127. From him, or from Richard Stanihurst, he probably obtained the 
stirring legends of Kildare which Shakespeare admired and copied. 
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Apostles doth write, of the departure of St. Paul from his friends of 
Ephesus and Asia, when he was going to Jerusalem to pass more 
troubles for Jesus Christ. I mean, St. Luke saith, they embraced him 
with tears and laid their hands upon his neck; prayed with him and 
for him, accompanied him to the ship, and other such particularities of 
tender love, which the historiographer describeth. All these were 
resembled also in the departure of Mr. Campion from Ireland, whose 
heart in like manner could not be but much afflicted to depart from 
such dear friends, which ever after he loved most entirely, and they 
him. And now it was no less grievous to leave Ireland, than it had 
been before to leave England. But neither the one nor the other did 
he esteem in respect of serving Jesus Christ, whom every day he began 
now to follow more heartily and zealously. 


Campion finished his Letter to the Reader at Drogheda on 
the 9th of June, 1571, and from the same port, which Father 
Persons calls “ Tredah,” and Bombino “ Redium,” he must have 
sailed very soon after. In order to escape the ubiquitous 
Protestant inquisitors, Campion chose a bold course, he put 
himself under the patronage of St. Patrick, adopted his name, 
and passed himself as an Irishman in spite of the danger of 
being found out by the Irish searchers and the Irish fellow- 
passengers. It was indeed wonderful that he should have been 
able to bear out the disguise successfully, whilst the searchers 
were actually looking for him, and when they in point of fact 
found and seized in his traps his precious manuscript of the 
History of Ireland, with his own name on the first page! 
Doubtless he was not wrong in believing that his escape was 
manifestly due to the protection of St. Patrick, for humanly 
speaking his capture must have been inevitable. But the point 
to which I should like to draw attention in this context is the 
indirect proof it affords us, that Campion, in order to have been 
able to keep up the disguise, must during his six months’ stay 
in Ireland, have applied himself very thoroughly to the task of 
understanding and appreciating Irish character.’ 

Campion then escaped from Ireland with a safe skin, though 
with the very annoying loss of the manuscript for which he 


1 The incident, though not mentioned by Persons, is referred to by Campion 
himself in the fragment of a letter in More, Historia Provinciae Anglicanae, 1660, 
p- 145, but he does not say when it took place. Bombino ascribes it to his crossing 
from Ireland to England. But possibly we have here a reduplication of the search 
which Campion underwent afterwards in the Channel, when he was in fact discovered 
and lost everything. 
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had laboured so hard and risked so much, and it was years 
before he saw it again.! 

What he thought of it when he recovered it, and looked at 
it from a distinctly Catholic point of view, and what we should 
think of it under present circumstances—these are topics with 
which we propose to deal in a future number. 


J. H. POLLEN. 


! We may surely conjecture that he had left a copy with his Irish friends, he may 
also have forwarded a copy to Leicester. Manuscript copies are not rare in the 
archives of this country. There is one at the British Museum, two at Cambridge, 


me at the Heralds’ College, &c. 

















The Chinese Problem in the Transvaal. 


i 


TWELVE months or so ago some very charming pictures were 
drawn of John Chinaman bound for the Rand. He embarked 
smiling and glossy as to his pigtail ; his relations to the seventh 
degree saw him off and were happy in the vision of remittances 
to come; mandarins and lescver officials made speeches about 
an overstocked labour-market at home and a field for enterprise 
abroad, and smiled, conscious of commission received (item, 
recruiting expenses), at British consuls, who smiled back and 
thanked them for their co-operation. In short, coolie Chinaman 
went off delighted with everything, from the big clean ship and 
the burly foreign captain to his nice new suit of clothes and 
shining tin pannikin. On the voyage the same cheerful docility 
was exhibited, and when the Szwan/ey, with 2,000 mutineers zx 
posse, went ashore off Seraya Point, why! there wasn’t a mutiny 
at all, and the coolies, after a few days’ camping out, were 
rescued and sailed on, still smiling, to their fortunes in the 
Transvaal. 

Readers who derived their information from such accounts 
are naturally surprised at the change which South Africa seems 
to have brought about in the Chinese character. There is no 
longer the same delightful obedience : in fact John has had the 
bad taste to break out of bounds, in spite of the allurements 
of sanitary quarters, a scientific diet-scale, medical supervision, 
and that best of medicines—hard work. Moreover, he has not 
contented himself with a modest spree, such as might be 
pardoned in a happy Celestial bursting with animal spirits. 
He has stolen, quarrelled with his brother Chinaman, knifed 
black men and outraged white women. Even the lash does 
not tame him to work under wholesome restrictions, and he is 
surprisingly difficult to catch in spite of a price upon his head 
and the efforts of an organized mounted police. People who 
wish to keep the Chinese coolie on the Rand are reduced to the 
conclusion that he is a beast, and should be made to work as 
such ; others consider him rather worse than a beast, one to be 
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driven off without delay. The apologetic view is that he does 
not suit his environment, and that if the period of indenture does 
not effect a change, Chinese labour for the mines must be 
classed as a failure. 

Now, there is a simple explanation for the worst of the crimes 
committed by Chinese to be found in the method by which they 
were recruited. Mandarins and their underlings may have very 
quaint ideas about enlightened Government, but they are at 
one with western administrators in dealing with undesirable 
characters. The opportunity of shipping them off to South 
Africa was too good to be lost, and we may be sure that a small 
proportion, at least, of the workers on the mines were regarded 
in their own land as samsengs or irreclaimable hooligans. 
But though recruiters, working under the orders of officials, 
impressed a percentage of ruffians, the majority of their men 
were undesirable only by reason of poverty. Yet thousands 
of poor Chinese of the coolie class emigrate yearly to the 
Philippines, to Siam, to the Netherlands East Indies, to the 
Straits Settlements, to the Native Malay States, and there is 
but one verdict to be passed on them: with a very few excep- 
tions they are industrious under the most exacting conditions 
of labour, patient of privation and hardship, thrifty and law- 
abiding. To what then shall we attribute the evident, universal 
discontent which prevails amongst these coolies in South Africa? 

In the first place, the Chinese labourer has had to undergo 
disillusionments not uncommon in the lot of the freshly-arrived 
immigrant. His expectations were built largely upon informa- 
tion derived from coolies who had returned to China after a 
period of work abroad, or from relatives and friends of coolies 
actually working in foreign countries; the peculiar conditions 
under which he contracted to labour in South Africa were not, 
and could not possibly have been, fully explained to him. In 
every other country of which he had heard, the sivkeh, or 
newcomer, had found labourers of his own race and class, and 
had, as a first step, joined a guild. To be a member of a guild 
is much more necessary to a Chinese coolie than belonging to 
a trades-union is to the British workman: a guild-less Chinaman 
is an outcast. The guild regulates wages and forces grievances 
upon the attention of masters ; membership enables the labourer 
to raise a small loan when necessity presses, and the guild 
pays legal expenses, and finds bail, and, if a crime is not 
heinous from a Chinese point of view, will pay fines or give 
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security for good behaviour. The institution is an indirect 
guarantee for the preservation of order: misbehaviour beyond 
a certain point entails the expulsion of a member, and rather 
than risk loss of his respectability, the latter conforms to the 
general good sense of his fellows. Such organizations are 
non-existent in South Africa, and, in the absence of intercourse 
between workers on different mines, their creation is impossible 
on anything like the large scale which makes for stability of 
purpose and consequent benefit to the community at large. 

Again, the emigrant expects to find himself in some sort of 
a Chinatown : to pick up a job now and then for a shopkeeper ; 
to do his own shopping at his own shops; to visit a tea-house 
now and again and chat over the prospects of trade; for John 
has a keen eye to setting up a little business for himself. But 
at the mining camp everything is found for him, and, beyond a 
bowl of rice and a little meat, he would prefer to buy for 
himself, for he clearly understands that all this profusion of 
food and clothing means so much less in wages. The regulations, 
moreover, would forbid him strolling into the town even if there 
was one within reach. 

The cast-iron character of the “indenture system” is quite 
unsuited to the recruiting and employment of Chinese labour, 
or indeed of labour in any form, European or Asiatic. To 
bind a rational being to work for three years, or for any number 
of years, cooped up in a camp or plantation in a foreign country 
without any prospect of better wages, or of release save by 
death or infirmity, is merely modified slavery, open to the same 
abuses and likely to meet with opposition proportioned to the 
strength and ability of the forced labour. The indentured 
system prevails for Indian labour in the West Indies, to give 
one example, and the treatment of women at the hands of 
owners and overseers has become so flagrant as to lead the 
Governor of Jamaica to refuse the use of indentured labourers 
to certain estates. On the sugar plantations of the Malay 
Peninsula Indian labour is largely employed, and, until quite 
lately, under conditions of indenture only: the death-rate 
amongst the coolies was abnormally high, and desertions were 
constantly occurring. It became more and more difficult to 
obtain labour under these conditions, and eventually planters 
started recruiting under the “free” system—that is to say, 
native agents undertook to supply and be responsible for a 
certain number of coolies. The results have been excellent, the 
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supply of “free” coolies, now averaging five times that of 
indentured Chinese labour for the tin mines in the Malay 
States, and indeed Chinese labour throughout the Eastern 
Archipelago and Siam, is obtained in the same way: the coolie 
is under the direction of the broker who brings him from China, 
the latter (invariably a Chinaman) being alone responsible to 
the employer. As far as the law is concerned, the coolie may 
leave his employment at any time he chooses ; the contract, as 
between employer and labourer is absolutely a free one. The 
restriction upon him is purely a private one, viz., the keeping of 
good faith with his broker, who has made him an advance for 
passage and tools. The repayment of this money, will, however, 
be guaranteed by the guild provided they are satisfied with his 
prospects in new employment or of the respectability of his 
substitute should he offer to supply one. The value of the 
Chinese broker as intermediary is twofold: the coolie can 
arrange matters with, and explain his grievances to, one of his 
own race, while the employer deals with a single individual, 
amenable to a civil process, instead of acting as slave-driver to 
a few thousand coolies whose inchoate grievances he has neither 
the time nor inclination to understand. 

To some such system as this Chinese labour in the Transvaal 
must, if it continue, approximate ; but it is plain that such a 
method of procuring workmen presupposes the organization of 
Chinese society in the Transvaal to be far more wide and 
complex than at present it is, or, if racial feeling in South Africa 
be any criterion, it is ever likely to become. The question 
apart, whether it be advisable to incur the evils attendant upon 
a further influx of Chinese, there are certain measures which 
would certainly ameliorate the position of the coolics who are 
bound by their present indenture. 

Piece-work should be made the rule, not the exception. 
Working by time, the Chinese coolie will do as little as he can 
and be prone to making as much as possible of every grievance, 
real or imagined ; working by the piece he will subordinate social 
discomfort to his native habit of thrifty industry. Where it is 
impossible to apportion the individual wage by piece-work, the 
squad of ten or twenty should be made the unit and the total 
money earned by excavating so many cubic feet of earth or so 
many hundredweight of ore equally divided among the workers. 
Reports of laziness should be made by a head coolie appointed 
over each squad, and as much power as possible should be 
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delegated in this way, by appointing, for instance, divisional 
and general superintendents from the ranks of the coolies 
themselves. It would be best to abandon the supply on a 
fixed scale of food and clothing, and give a proportionately 
higher wage which the coolie could use at his own discretion, 
buying as he felt inclined from general stores owned by the 
mine, or, better still, from Chinese dealers, a limited number of 
these being allowed to set up business in the camp. In géneral, 
more confidence should be reposed in, and a large share of 
self-government entrusted to the labourers, and mine-owners 
should not be allowed to exercise punitive and police functions 
as at present. Disciplinary measures and the redress of 
grievances should be the work of the Government administrating 
through the Chinese Protectorate, it being the business of this 
office to ascertain the opinions of the labourers before acting 
upon the complaints of employers. The establishment of branch 
offices of the Protectorate within a moderate distance of each 
mine or set of mines ; the recognition of head coolies as having 
a right to represent the grievances of their fellows to the 
British official in charge of the branch; and the inclusion, even 
as a complimentary measure, of a few prominent Chinese 
merchants as honorary officials of the Protectorate, would go far 
to remedy friction and discontent. 

But the question of Chinese labour as a permanent factor in 
the working of the mining industry of South Africa is merely 
part of the wider problem of race antagonism. It is impossible 
to pick and choose when introducing a foreign population ; the 
gradations of labour in the widest sense are imperceptible, and 
all experience proves that in a permanent settlement artizan 
and wealthy merchant must find admittance as well as unskilled 
labourer and petty trader. The Chinese Labour Ordinance is 
just such an attempt to pick and choose, and the present state 
of affairs in the Transvaal proves its impracticability. The 
coolie under the conditions now in force is merely a slave, and, 
as such, a turbulent menace to the community; if he is to be 
more than a slave, he must have his own Chinese environment, 
and this is just what the community in South Africa will not 
permit. They are at one with Australia and the States in their 
attitude towards the Chinese social organism, and unless this 
organic whole is introduced, Chinese labour in the Rand is 
Chinese slavery. The price is too great, not less from the 
material than the moral standpoint. 

H. MARSH. 
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WE have seen how with the death of Prince Ostrogski in 1609 
the Ruthenian Uniats entered upon a period of respite 
destined to last for about eleven years. It was through the 
use made of this period by those whom God raised up to be 
its leaders at the time, that the reunited Church was enabled 
to attain to a strength and tenacity of life which, even up to 
the present day, in spite of all the persecution through which 
it has had to pass, has not been altogether lost. 

The problem for the moment was to raise up a new 
generation of fervent ecclesiastics, regular and secular. If 
these could be gradually multiplied, and spread over the land 
to tenant the monasteries and presbyteries and take the 
charge of the simple people, the Union might become a 
concrete reality instead of as at present an arrangement 
adopted by the Bishops and sanctioned by the Crown, but 
without root in the hearts of the people. And for the same 
reason was it felt by the burgesses that their own opposition 
to the Union must be directed chiefly against its nurseries of 
clerical reform. 

Although Kiew, the cradle of Russian Christianity, was, 
above all others, the sacred city of the Ruthenians, and it was 
from its cathedral church of St. Sophia that their Metropolitan 
took his title, this city was too near the frontier, and was too 
exposed to the irruptions of the Tartars, to be a safe residence 
for one on whom the entire ecclesiastical organization of the 
country depended. Accordingly, from the beginning of the 
sixteenth century, the Metropolitans, though invariably causing 
themselves to be enthroned at Kiew, chose either Novgorod or 
Wilna for their usual residence. And there was, of course, a 
further motive for this arrangement in the early days of 
the Union, seeing that Prince Ostrogski’s power was so 
strong in the Ukraine. It was thus that Wilna, the capital 
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of Lithuania, became the mainspring of Uniat activity 
at the time we are concerned with. And, as it was also the 
headquarters of the most powerful of the Stauropigic Confra- 
ternities, and of such remains of the Protestant party as had 
survived the defeat of Zebrzydowski at Guzow, it was here that 
the strife between the opposing parties waxed hottest. Two 
monasteries stood confronting each other in this city, the 
Monastery of the Holy Trinity, which was almost the sole 
possession in the town that in 1609 still remained to the 
Uniats, and the Monastery of the Holy Ghost, which was in the 
hands of the Schismatics. The latter was at the time by far 
the more splendid building ; indeed, the Monastery of the Holy 
Trinity was in part a ruin, in part diverted to secular purposes 
by the laity who, during the times of negligence, had been 
allowed to encroach on its spaces. Thus only a small portion, 
just enough to provide a cell or two, together with a small 
garden and refectory, was all that remained to its clerical 
residents. At the same time this Monastery of the Holy 
Trinity was much coveted by the Schismatics, not only as 
being the headquarters of the Uniats, but still more because it 
possessed an /con of our Blessed Lady, traditionally supposed 
to have been painted by St. Luke, which was venerated by all 
Ruthenia and regarded as a veritable palladium of its welfare. 
And as with the buildings so with the adherents of the two 
causes. All the wealth and influence of the city was with the 
burgesses and the Confraternity, and we have seen how they had 
drawn over the clergy to their ranks. The Uniat laity, according 
to Guépin,' was about the time of Pociej’s death only in the 
proportion of ten to several thousands, and even if this estimate 
errs in leaving out of account the timid and secret sympathizers 
with the Union, it gives us an idea how unequally the forces 
were divided, and how apparently impossible was the task of 
those who had set themselves to reverse the balance. 

And practically this stupendous task was, in the designs 
of Providence, entrusted to two men, who, at the time 
when they first undertook it, were but just entering on the 
age of manhood. It was they who were destined to carry on 
the work of Pociej, who, it may be remembered, died in 1613; 
but it is necessary to go back a little in order to follow their 
careers from the commencement. Of these two men the first 
place must be assigned to John Kuncewicz. He was born at 


1 Vie de S. Josaphat, 4 p- clxv. 
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Wladimir—that is to say, in the near neighbourhood of the 
stronghold of Prince Ostrogski—and was the child of a small 
tradesman. The year of his birth is not absolutely certain, but 
it was probably 1580. As in those days there was as yet no 
talk of a reunion with Rome, his parents were schismatics, but 
they were such in good faith, and so too was their son, who 
seems to have shown from his earliest years all those 
characteristics which mark the saint. His delight was to be 
in the church and near the altar, and he had a singular gift of 
prayer ; he had also a special love for the Ruthenian liturgy, 
so much so that, according to his own testimony in after-life, 
he learnt by heart the long Office of that Church and recited 
it daily from the age of about twelve to the time of his death. 
In his childhood he was sent to school in his native place, but 
when he was old enough to learn a trade, his parents sent him 
to Wilna, where he was apprenticed to a well-to-do tradesman 
of the name of Popowicz. He did his work faithfully, and 
gained the esteem of his master, who even thought of adopting 
him. But his attraction for prayer continued to show itself, 
much to the perplexity of Popowicz. Whither, however, would 
his religious inclinations lead him—for the time of his arrival 
in Wilna synchronized with the outburst of excitement, and 
cleavage of sentiments, consequent on the accomplishment of the 
Union of 1595-6? To which side should he attach himself; to 
the Schismatics, who in their well-appointed Church of the Holy 
Ghost could g 
ceremonies, or to the Uniats, with their desolate Church of 


ratify his liturgical taste by their splendid 


the Holy Trinity, served by a single ecclesiastic and hardly 
attended by any worshippers at all? At so tender an age he 
cannot have grasped all the points of the controversy, but the 
sure instinct of sanctity guided him to the Church of the 
Uniats. 

And so it came to pass that soon he was the constant 
attendant at the services of this church, and discharging 
gratuitously the functions of chanter, reader, and even bell- 
ringer. The solitary priest at that time at the Church of the Holy 
Trinity, though a Uniat, does not seem to have been noted for 
either piety or learning, but there were some more useful 
spiritual guides in the city into relation with whom John 
Kuncewicz was speedily led. These were Peter Arcudius, who 
had been brought from Rome by Pociej, and placed at the 
head of a Greek college at Wilna, and a young man, named 
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Khmielnitzki, a pupil of Arcudius, who was to become a life-long 
friend and companion to Kuncewicz. And besides these two 
Uniats, there were Fathers Fabricy and Gruzewski, Jesuit 
professors in the University of Wilna, then under the charge of 
the Society. Under these teachers he received a thorough 
religious training, and made considerable progress in the 
spiritual life. Thus were the foundations laid for that religious 
vocation which began now to develop steadily within his breast. 
One may indeed wonder that under such influences he did not 
seek admission into the Society, or, if he were loath to embrace 
the Latin Rite, into the Greek college of his friend Arcudius. 
Certainly there was little to attract him to the Monastery of the 
Holy Trinity, in which in 1604 there was still not a single monk 
besides the Archimandrite; nothing, in short, save the bare 
fact that it was the one solitary monastery where he could 
embrace the rule of St. Basil without forsaking the unity of the 
Church. In any case he repaired to the desolate monastery 
of the Holy Trinity, and received from the hands of the 
Metropolitan Pociej the habit of which he was to be so 
distinguished an ornament. He received also, according to the 
custom of the Order, a new name, the name by which he is 
better known, that of Josaphat. 

In the account just given of his friends at Wilna there was 
an omission. John Velamin was the other of the two men on to 
whose shoulders the burden of sustaining the Union was soon 
to pass. His father was of Muscovite origin but had immi- 
grated into Poland, and became possessed of a property at 
Ruta, near Nowogrodek, whence the name of Rutski, by which 
their son John is better known. This son was born in 1573, 
and though for some unexplained reasons baptized by a 
Ruthenian priest, was brought up by his parents, who were 
Calvinists, to their own persuasion. He was sent to school at 
Wilna, a place where he was likely to be confirmed in his Pro- 
testantism, and where, too, he would necessarily meet with 
temptations dangerous to the innocence in which he had been 
kept so far. But God took care of His servant, who not only 
passed scatheless through the moral ordeal, but imbibed from 
occasional attendance at the Jesuit churcii some rudimentary 
ideas of the Catholic faith. And these ideas were still further 
fostered in the next stage of his life, during which he was 
attached, after the manner of the time, to the household of 
a Wolhynian noble, who happened to be a Catholic of the 
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Latin rite. This continued till 1599, when on the death of his 
father, he betook himself to Prague to attend ‘the lectures of 
its famous University. Here again he was brought by circum- 
stances in contact with the Jesuit Fathers, who had a college 
in the town, and who before long had received him into the 
Church. He now resolved to dedicate his life to the sacred 
ministry, and, as his mother on hearing what had happened, 
withdrew all his means of support, he journeyed at the suggestion 
of the Jesuit Provincial to Rome, and sought admission to the 
Greek College, which had been instituted some twenty years pre- 
viously by Gregory XIII.,and was administered by the Society. 
He was cordially welcomed by the Fathers, and there made 
a four years’ course of study. During this course he had one 
difficulty. He had never, except through the fact of his 
baptism, had anything to do with the Ruthenian Church, and 
his attraction was all for the Latin rite. Clement VIII. 
however, bade him overcome his reluctance, and not miss the 
vocation to which God was calling him. Thus stimulated he 
went back to Ruthenia, and came to Wilna to cast himself at 
the feet of the Metropolitan and beg to be taken into the 
ranks of his clergy. But here an unexpected disappointment 
awaited him. The mere fact of a young cleric having made 
his studies in Rome was likely to prejudice the Ruthenians 
against him, and here was one who had only embraced 
the Ruthenian rite at the bidding of the Pope, and in opposi- 
tion to his own inclinations. If he were admitted into the 
ranks of the Ruthenian clergy, might he not be pointed to by 
the enemy as a living proof that the intention was to Latinize 
their native Church after all? Accordingly the Metropolitan 
received him coldly, and for the present, at all events, refused 
his petition. <A fit of discouragement was the consequence, 
and in this he remained for three years. But during this 
interval, he became intimate with Kuncewicz, who succeeded 
in inspiring him with his own enthusiasm for their native rite, 
and drawing him to the Basilian Order, which Rutski thus 
came to join in September, 1607. 


Even during his studies at Rome the vision of a reformed 
Basilian Order had occupied much of Rutski’s thought, 
and now in Josaphat he found a kindred soul who had 
already commenced to work for the realization of the same 


aspiration. It was indeed a necessary work, for it was from 
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this Order that in conformity with long-established custom the 
Bishops must be chosen, nor was there any other source to 
which to look for ecclesiastics who could be the leaders and 
instructors of their brethren, and the salt from which the 
Ruthenian clergy would recover its lost savour. And yet at 
the time when the two friends took the work in hand how 
discouraging was the prospect. There were indeed many 
monasteries of the Order which had ranged themselves 
nominally on the side of the Union, at least by a passive 
acceptance of the rule of the Uniat Bishops, but apart from 
the Monastery of the Holy Trinity at Wilna, not one of them 
had so far risen out of the state of laxity and inobservance 
which had become universal during the previous schism. 
At Wilna itself, as we have seen, in the one monastery which 
had passed into the hands of the Uniats, there was not a 
single monk when Josaphat entered in 1604, apart from the 
Archimandrite, a thoroughly worthless character whom Pociej 
seems to have appointed in defect of any more suitable 
candidate, merely to fill up the office which if left vacant might 
have been claimed and captured by the Schismatics. Josaphat’s 
entrance at once began to make a difference, and when 
Rutski entered, three years later, four promising youths, whom 
Josaphat had been training, followed him to the altar to 
receive the habit, whilst before a year was over the four had 
grown to eight. The first care of the two friends was to 
enlarge the ruined monastery, that it might suffice to hold the 
new-comers whom they must have if their work was to 
succeed. Rutski devoted all his own private means to this 
object, and such was their power of communicating their 
enthusiasm to others that they soon obtained all the necdful 
funds, and were able to complete the work of reconstruction. 
The work of spiritual building in the hearts of the neophytes 
was more arduous, but the two friends were models them- 
selves of the virtues of the religious state, and their example 
was even more contagious than their exhortations. The 
Monastery of the Holy Trinity became a true home of piety 
and regularity which drew towards itself the sympathies of all 
well-disposed minds in that disturbed town and place. And so 
vocations multiplied in a steady stream till its inmates became 
a flourishing community and began to offer a fair prospect for 
the coming time—of a clergy resembling its founders, Pociej, 
Rutski, Josaphat, true-hearted and single-minded, full of zeal for 
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God, and thoroughly trained in their religion, fit pastors to be 
entrusted with the charge of the little ones who had so long 
asked for bread and asked in vain. Nor was it only in the 
building up of their community that the good influence of 
Rutski and Josaphat was felt. In 1608, Rutski (who at his 
religious profession took the name of Joseph), was ordained 
priest, and Josaphat a year later; and now their voices began 
to be heard in the pulpit pleading the cause of the Union and 
exhorting to the practices of a devout life, and both became 
familiar figures in the town, where their apostolic zeal gained 
for them many friends, together with the respect and appre- 
ciation of no small number of the Schismatics themselves. 
And the effects of this ministry were not long in showing 
themselves in the congregations which gathered at the Church 
of the Holy Trinity. It had not been the practice in Ruthenia 
even for the monks to resort to the sacraments of Penance and 
the Holy Eucharist more than two or three times a year, 
and the laity naturally came more rarely still. But now, 
moved by the example of the young monks of the Holy 
Trinity, the laity began to present themselves week by week 
at the confessionals and the communion benches, just as was 
the custom with congregations of the Latin rite; and, as any- 
thing like spirituality was a rare thing among the Schismatics, 
for most of whom religion was littlhe more than a matter 
of party feeling, it can be imagined that the impression made 
on the town by these first-fruits of the new reform was very 
considerable. One would wish to give more details of this 
glorious work of reformation, but although that is impossible 
within the present limits, it must at least be noted in what 
degree and manner each of the two friends contributed to the 
final result. Rutski was far the better educated and more 
experienced of the two, as was to be expected from the 
circumstances of his bringing up and of his studies abroad. 
He was thus marked out for the functions of a ruler such as 
he eventually became. Nor was he deficient in the matter of 
personal piety, but on the contrary surpassed the average of 
fervent Religious in his deep and solid spirituality. Still in 
this respect he was surpassed by Josaphat, who was a real 
saint, and had that irresistible charm and power over the 
hearts of others which seems to be the special privilege of 
those called to walk the higher paths of holiness. And to this 
it is attributable that Josaphat, more than Rutski, more even 
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than Pociej, or any of the others whose names are associated 
with the establishment and consolidation of the Union, is the 
man whose memory is cherished by its friends and hated by 
its enemies, as its author and symbol. 

In 1614 the venerated founder of the Union was called to 
his reward. He had long since learnt to recognize the worth 
of Rutski and his capacity for government; and he had made 
him first Archimandrite, and then Coadjutor to himself, with 
right of succession. Accordingly Rutski now entered upon the 
supreme charge. This promotion, however, served only to 
stimulate him the more in his purpose of promoting the reform 
of the Basilian Order ; and he was now in a position to enlarge 
its area. The steady influx of novices to the community at 
Wilna had not only led to the similar regeneration of the 
monasteries at Minsk and Novgorod, but had rendered necessary 
some new foundations which he undertook at Byten, Schirowitz, 
Krasnybor, and Grodno. And with this multiplication of the 
religious houses he likewise introduced some useful modifications 
into their rule, so as to adapt it to modern times, and he further 
bound the monasteries together for common action by the 
institution of an Archarchimandrite. How the movement 
prospered under these conditions, may be estimated from 
Rutski’s report to Rome, in 1624, in which he takes pride in the 
spiritual prosperity of not less than twenty monasteries which 
had by then accepted the Reform. And, again, it may be 
estimated from the names of the many devoted and distinguished 
monks and prelates who got their training in these monasteries 
of the Reform, and went forth from there to render such signal 
service to the Union. 

But it was further necessary to make provision for the 
reformation of the secular clergy. Partly from his own 
Episcopal funds, partly from alms sent by the Holy See, 
partly from the self-sacrificing generosity of his fellow-Bishops 
and of the Reformed monasteries, he was able to get together the 
necessary funds, and by 1616 was able to found two colleges in 
connection with the Basilian Monasteries at Minsk and 
Novgorod, and, shortly after them, monastic schools at 
Schirowitz, Wladimir, and Borum. To found a theological 
seminary was more difficult, and it was not till 1424 that he 
was able to do this at Minsk. Meanwhile, by quadrennial 
Provincial synods, by yearly diocesan synods, and yearly 
episcopal visitations, followed by yearly reports from the 
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Bishops to the Metropolitans, he sought to stimulate and correct 
the clergy of the present, and abate the evils of simony, 
immorality, and negligence. 

These were the lines on which the Uniat leaders pursued 
their apostleship during the term of respite which the death of 
Ostrogski and other causes allowed to them from 1609 to 1620. 
As to the results of that work, though it is impossible to give 
statistics, it may be said in general that a distinction needs to be 
made between the results in the Lithuanian portion of the 
Metropolitan diocese of Kieff and the diocese of Polozk on the 
one hand, and those in the remaining Ruthenian dioceses on the 
other. Some of these remaining dioceses had by 1620 acquired 
good and energetic Bishops, as Morochowski at Wladimir, 
Krupezki at Przemysl (now brought over to the Union), Pakosta 
at Chelm ; but through lack of clergy, which the Monastery of 
the Holy Trinity was as yet able to supply only in a limited 
degree, these prelates were able to do little else than just hold 
their own. Inthe Lithuanian diocese, on the other hand, and 
in the vast diocese of Polozk (extending from the borders of 
Lithuania eastwards to the gates of Smolensk) to which 
Josaphat Kuncewicz was appointed Archbishop! in 1618, the 
progress made was very considerable, for there the endeavours 
of the two great prelates were zealously seconded by quite a 
number of well-trained auxiliaries from Wilna. And the 
results achieved were such as to fire the enthusiasm of 
the Latin Bishop of Wilna, who reported their character to the 
Holy See in 1622. Still, the religious transformation which 
they were seeking to effect in the sentiments of whole popula- 
tions was not one which could be accomplished in a single 
decade. 

All that they could do within the time was to make a 
beginning, to get their congregations to trust them and be led 
by them, and to train them to habits of piety according to the 
doctrines and rites to which they had been long accustomed, 
but under the sanction of Catholic communion. They could 
cherish a religious growth which was still in its infancy, they 
could not in so short a space impart to it the virility of mature 
age. They might indeed have done more had the circumstances 
been more favourable, for it must not be forgotten that there 
was much opposition to be encountered even during the period 


1 That is, as first Bishop of the Province after the Metropolitan—the sense which 
the term Archbishop bears in the Eastern Church. 
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we have called one of respite. One serious obstacle which 
stood in their way must be noticed here, as it goes far to 
explain not only the present stress during the years of respite, 
but the more pressing danger which supervened afterwards. 
It came from a source from which it ought least to have 
been expected. The Latin Catholics themselves, with the 
permission if not connivance of the Diets, and _ without 
hindrance from the King who carried toleration to excess, 
were among the opponents of the Union; indeed, were the 
chief opponents, since had it not been for their opposition, 
the opposition in other quarters would—so the Uniats 
thought—have quickly subsided. It was not, indeed, that 
all the Latin Catholics were thus minded. But on the whole 
the Latins were against them for reasons which are intelligible 
if not laudable. As politicians interested in removing all 
sources of division in the Kingdom and Grand Duchy, they 
were irritated with the Union simply because by coming into 
being it had developed a division between two classes of 
Ruthenians which had not existed before. Being Catholics, and 
many of them good Catholics, they did not wish to undervalue 
the necessity of communion with the Holy See. But if some of 
the Ruthenians wished to submit to the Holy See, why did they 
not come over to the Latin rite? The contention was plausible, 
and the more so as there was among the Catholics of the Latin 
rite a zealous and well-trained clergy such as the Uniats lacked 
and must lack for years, and there were methods and insti- 
tutions admirably calculated to foster piety and spirituality. 
Again, the Poles as a race were inclined to look down 
on the Ruthenians, and particularly did they look down on 
the Ruthenian clergy as forming a lower order of beings 
altogether, their own being recruited almost exclusively from 
the aristocratic class. Moreover, though the feeling against the 
Latin rite was so strong among the middle and peasant class of 
Ruthenians, it was rapidly giving way among the Ruthenian 
nobles, and every successive year saw a respectable number of 
Uniat nobles pass over to this rite; and in 1620, the Ruthenian 
Bishops estimated that if the same process continued for 
another ten years there would be absolutely none of this class 
left to the Union. 

In short, though the good effected by the Uniat leaders 
during the eleven years of comparative tranquillity was solid in 
itself and full of promise, there were explosives everywhere, and 
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it required only a few sparks to cause a conflagration. And in 
1620 the sparks came. In that year Theophanes, Patriarch of 
Jerusalem, came to Kiew as the delegate of the Patriarch 
Timothy of Constantinople. Probably he had come by direct 
invitation from the Confraternities, but in any case his visit was 
the outcome of previous negotiations with the Ruthenian 
schismatics, in which it was suspected, and probably with 
justice, that the Czar of Muscovy and the Sultan had had 
their parts. On his arrival he was warmly welcomed by the 
population of Kiew and its neighbourhood who were Schismatics 
almost to a man, and plans were at once arranged for organizing 
a new movement against the Uniats. What made the Patriarch’s 
action particularly serious for the latter was that Konaszewicz, 
the Hetman of the Zaporogian Cossacks, had promised his 
support to the movement. These Cossacks—so-called from the 
Porogt, or Cataracts, of the Dnieper, amidst the rocks and eyots 
of which they had their principal abode—were a lawless and 
unscrupulous tribe, formed of refugees and adventurers from 
Poland, Muscovy, and elsewhere. They took no_ personal 
interest in religious matters, but were prepared for any deeds of 
arms or violence that their hetman might require of them. 
And Konaszewicz was a strenuous and ambitious leader, set on 
utilizing for his own aggrandizement any opportunities that 
offered, and quick to perceive how advantageous it might be to 
his interests if, by offering the service of his sword, he could get 
the Schismatics throughout Ruthenia to look up to him as their 
protector. 

Passing over some negotiations with the King and some 
attempts to procure the assassination of Rutski and other 
Uniats which the Patriarch Theophanes projected at this time, 
let us come at once to the daring step taken by Theophanes in 
August, 1620, when he ventured to consecrate a schismatic 
hierarchy to supplant the Uniats in the Metropolitan and six 
suffragan sees of Ruthenia; conspicuous in which hierarchy were 
Borecki, thus made Metropolitan, and Smotrzyski, made Arch- 
bishop of Polozk. It was an audacious violation of the recognized 
royal prerogative which reserved the nomination of all prelates to 
the Crown, and all the more audacious as coming irom a prelate 
who had no recognized position in Poland. Hence, the King 
on hearing what had happened, at once ordered the banishment 
of the offenders, as did Rutski pronounce their excommunication. 
But it was no unusual thing in Poland for such sentences to be 
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pronounced only and not executed, and at the moment the 
King felt himself in a difficult position. Compelled thereto by 
complications arising out of the Thirty Years’ War then com- 
mencing, he had Sent an army into Transylvania which just 
at this very time, on Sept. 6th, 1620, sustained a severe defeat 
at Cecora, as the inevitable result of which an invasion of 
Poland by the Turks was imminent. In such a war the issue 
for Poland would depend on whether she could secure the 
services of the Zaporogian Cossacks who mustered 60,000 


strong, 


whereas Konaszewicz gave Sigismund to understand, in 
terms veiled indeed but of unmistakable meaning, that these 
Cossacks could be counted on to assist either the Poles or the 
Turks, according as the Schismatic hierarchy was recognized 
and the Uniat hierarchy dispossessed or not. Sigismund saw 
no other feasible course under the circumstances save to 
temporize, and meanwhile the new Schismatic Bishops went 
off to the sees assigned to them, and began at once to stir up 
the people against the Uniats. 

From what has been said about the state of feeling among 
the different classes of the population it can be imagined what 
disturbances these emissaries of the schism were able to create. 
In Southern Ruthenia, where the Union had as yet been able 
to do so little, they had it their own way, capturing such 
churches as were not already in their possession, and often- 
times murdering the Uniat clergy, as was the case at Kiew itself, 
where they murdered the Protopope Hrekowicz, whom Rutski 
had placed in charge of the cathedral, and shortly after ill-treated, 
imprisoned, and would have murdered unless prevented, four 
Basilian monks sent by Rutski to the same place. At 
Szarogrod they half beheaded and drowned the Archpriest 
Matthew. In the Wilna district and the Polozk diocese their 
work was not so easy, indeed in Wilna they seem to have 
done little, and it was against Polozk, the diocese of Josaphat, 
that the main attack was directed. It was felt that if his work 
could be undone the cause of the Union would be ruined for 
ever. Thus in the diocese of Polozk Meletius Smotrzyski and 
Josaphat Kuncewicz were now brought into personal collision. 
It was not the first time, for as students in their respective 
monasteries at Wilna they had been set in contrast in 1602. 
Smotrzyski, who in 1604 had left Lithuania for the German 
Protestant Universities, had returned to Wilna in 1610, and 
had signalized his arrival by the publication of his Lamendation 
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of the Ruthenian Church, an effective defence of the schism, 
couched in the form of a reproach addressed by the Ruthenian 
(Schismatic) Church to her apostate sons. Smotrzyski was a 
man of talent and imagination, and his Lamentation made a deep 
impression on its readers, and perhaps might have done much 
more mischief than it did had it not been speedily followed by 
the Jesuit Father Skarga’s Defence of the Union. After this, 
Smotrzyski, though continuing to preach, and in this sense to 
contrast with Josaphat, abstained for a long time from writing. 
He was honest enough to read and weigh what had been 
urged against him, and some six or seven years later he even got 
into the way of having interviews with Rutski,and probably also 
with Josaphat. But by so doing he incurred the suspicions of 
the Confraternity, and was compelled, in order to vindicate 
himself, to take the religious habit at the schismatic Monastery 
of the Holy Ghost. We know from his subsequent acknowledg- 
ments that he was really perplexed in conscience during all this 
time, but the evil spirit within him at length got the upper 
hand, and from 1619, when he was made aArchimandrite, 
he entered on a phase of bitter antagonism to the Uniats, 
which had grown still more bitter now that he was raised to the 
episcopate. On leaving Kiew he went straight back to Wilna, 
apparently imagining that, now that he was clothed with the 
episcopal character, he would have no difficulty in drawing the 
people to his Church. At Wilna, however, the work of Rutski 
and Josaphat was too solidly established, and he turned his 
attention to Polozk, not venturing to go thither in person, but 
sending a monk named Sylvester with some companions. These 
he equipped with some new compositions of his own, drawn 
up with his usual ability, and presenting his case for his con- 
secration, and the usual charges against the Uniats, and against 
Josaphat personally. Josaphat was absent at Warsaw when 
Smotrzyski’s emissaries first came to his diocese, and during his 
absence they were able to prejudice the minds of a great 
multitude against him. Smotrzyski’s vindication of his own 
appointment was probably past their comprehension, but the 
old accusation that the Uniats, in spite of their public protesta- 
tions, were secretly working for the abolition of the ancient 
Ruthenian rites, was always one which could be made to tell, 


if presented with the dexterity of which Smotrzyski more than 
any other was the master. Josaphat indeed hastened back 
on hearing the news, and with his arrival and the renewal of his 
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personal explanations from the pulpit and in private, the 
pendulum of popular feeling turned once again. But 
meanwhile Sylvester and his colleagues were off to Witebsk, 
to repeat their charges there. Josaphat followed them 
there, and also to the neighbouring towns of Mohilew and 
Orscha. They returned to Polozk, where again they were followed 
by the Bishop. It was always the same story. The nobles 
remained unaffected ; the middle-class were always predomi- 
nantly for the schism; the poor were impressionable to the 
last word said to them, and changeable as the wind. Thus 
when Josaphat was absent his opponents prevailed, when he 
was present he recovered much of the lost ground, and so it 
went on for three years and a half. There were complaints of 
violence on either side, but with this difference, that the violent 
acts of the Schismatics were too palpable to be denied, and those 
credited to Josaphat were so impalpable that his opponents were 
never able to substantiate them with any well authenticated details 
—though both in the locality and before the Reichstag, they 
were several times invited to do so, before judges whose bias in 
favour of their Order was known to them. Moreover, after 
Josaphat’s martyrdom, when evidence was being collected with 
a view to his Beatification, several eye-witnesses—among whom 
were some who, till their violence disillusioned them, had been 
on the side of the Schismatics—testified to the striking absence 
of all violence or even harshness in Josaphat, and on the 
contrary the striking meekness with which he invariably dealt 
with his opponents and bore their outrages against his person. 
During the three years of this sharp contest in the diocese of 
Polozk, King Sigismund had been showing much skill in 
fencing-off the claims of the Schismatics for their own 
recognition and the destruction of the Uniats. At each Diet 
the Schismatics were represented by their leading prelates and 
by the hetman, Konaszewicz, and at each the Polish Catholics 
of the Latin rite supported their contentions, being actuated by 
the motives already indicated. On behalf of the Uniats, on the 
other hand, there was only Rutski to speak, and even he was 
not always admitted to address the Diet. Still, thanks to the 
aid of the King and of a few others, stimulated by the Papal 
Nuncio, the Uniats were always just able to hold their own— 
in doing which they were greatly helped by the victory of the 
Poles at Chocim in the autumn of 1622; as well as by the 
discovery that the Schismatics had actually been plotting 
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with the Sultan, through the intermediary of the Patriarch 
Cecil, for the stirring up of an insurrection in Ruthenia simul- 
taneously with the Turkish advance into Poland. On the other 
hand, although the triumph of the Poles at Chocim, in the 
autumn of 1622, relieved the King from all anxiety on the 
Turkish side, the power of the Zaporogian Cossacks to enforce 
their will on Poland was not exhausted. In a certain sense 
their power was increased, for having eventually decided that 
it was better to be under Poland than under the Turks, 
they had contributed largely to the victory at Chocim, and 
so acquired a title to Polish gratitude. Moreover, the 
punishment inflicted on their adherents at Wilna, which they 
were pleased to construe into religious persecution, had 
added fuel to their wrath; and so, when they came, as 
they did in full force, to the Diet of 1623, they were more 
urgent than ever in pressing their demands, and threatened 
openly to desolate the country if they should be. still 
denied. Nor was this the only way in which the opposition to 
the Union was strengthened during the interval precedent to 
the Diet of 1623. For the Polish Catholics were now more 
than ever disposed to wish for the extinction of the Union. They 
did not trouble themselves about the justice or injustice of the 
Schismatic opposition. It was enough for them that the bare 
existence of the Union gave rise to a civil strife injurious to the 
political stability of the kingdom. Accordingly, in this Diet of 
1623, the prospects for the Union were unusually dark ; and it 
was a marvel that it should once more have been able to 
preserve itself from absolute destruction. Nor could this fate 
thongh delayed for a short time, have been staved off altogether, 
had not the Schismatics themselves by an excess of violence 
caused the popular tide of sympathy to turn against them. 
In November, 1623, Josaphat Kuncewicz was at Witebsk, 
ardently engaged in rectifying the misrepresentations of the 
Smotrzyski party. And the latter, persuaded that it was 
Josaphat’s removal which was required to ensure their triumph, 
had formed a plot to slay him. On November 12th they 
broke into his house, struck him on the head with an axe, 


slew him, trampled on his dead body, and then, with a 
weight attached, cast it into the Duna. At once when the 
news of the martyrdom became known, the revulsion of 
popular feeling set in. After six days the body was recovered 
from the river bed and was carried in a kind of triumph 
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first to the principal church of Witebsk, and then to Josaphat’s 
own cathedral at Polozk. The conversions to the Union in 
both towns became numerous, and included many who had 
till then been conspicuous in their opposition—so great had 
been the reverence for the holy life and amiable character of 
the Saint, as we may now call him. Presently the whole 
diocese of Polozk and the neighbouring province of Wilna were 
caught by the same enthusiasm. The fear of persecution could 
no longer impose silence, and thoughts that had lain deep in 
hearts now found loud expression. From Ruthenia the news 
passed to Poland proper, and caused the Latins to lay aside 
their prejudices for the time and demand the punishment of 
the murderers, and the general suppression of the schism. Nor 
did the Schismatics venture to prefer their claims any more, or 
disturb the peace of the country during all the ten years that 
Sigismund IV. survived. And—in a sense the most striking 
feature of all in the triumph of the Union,—Smotrzyski, who 
had hitherto been the most able and influential of the 
schismatic leaders, yielded at last to the suasions of divine 
grace, and became another Paul, a zealous defender of the 


Church he had once persecuted. 


It is impossible to pursue this history further i. these 
articles. Suffice it to say that, although the course of the 
Union was destined to encounter many a fierce storm, it 
maintained its ground all through the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries, and thereby proved how sound and solid 
was the formation and spirit it received from its first builders, 
Pociej, Josaphat, and Rutski—at the death of the last of 
these three prelates in 1637 it could number, according to 
Pére Guépin,'! more than two millions of attached sons. The 
sad fate which has befallen it at the hands of the modern 
Czars, since the Ruthenian territory passed under their rule, is 
known to all, but that is a matter irrelevant to the purpose 
we have been keeping in view in our study of this instructive 
history. 

That purpose has been, as the title has suggested and the 
few introductory remarks to the first article indicated, to obtain 
an insight into the kind of difficulties to which any experiment 
in Corporate Reunion is exposed; but now that we have the 
details of this page of Ruthenian history before us we shall 


1 Vie de S. Josaphat, ii. 339. 
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be better able to appreciate how real and how grave these 
difficulties are. An act of Corporate Reunion must emanate 
from those who are able to speak in the name of a body 
corporate, and these are its lawful superiors or chosen 
representatives. But in religion especially—not to speak of 
civil life—there is no reality in such a corporate act on the part 
of the leaders, unless they can carry with them the cordial 
approbation of their subjects as a whole. And how is this to 
be obtained? A people can often be counted on to follow 
its rulers when these are acting according to principles for 
which long-established custom has obtained a general recognition. 
But when it is a question of striking out new paths, the 
individualism so deep rooted in human nature, particularly in 
communities of high civilization and active mind, is sure 
to assert itself in diversities of opinion and feeling. Motives 
of self-interest, too, will combine with the diverse conceptions 
of truth and propriety, and will give birth to parties who are 
sure to use their opportunities to sow dissension. This is what 
happened in Ruthenia, which, all things considered, was a case 
of Corporate Reunion accomplished under circumstances more 
favourable than are ever likely to recur in human experience. 
And this is what would be sure to happen in a country like our 
own. There might not be recourse to open violence or to the 
persecution of the sword, but there would inevitably be recourse 
to other means of resistance equally or more efficacious. And 
if such a scheme of Corporate Reunion, accomplished by the 
official action of authority, were eventually to triumph over 
all obstacles, it would be as it was in Ruthenia, by the slow and 
steady course of individual conversion, for what else was the 
work on behalf of the Union which Rutski and St. Josaphat 
first instituted at the Monastery of the Holy Trinity ? 
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XIIL.—LONDON PRIDE. 


UNDER the above name all who have any knowledge of gardens 
or gardening will recognize a singularly graceful plant,—the 
Sarifraga umbrosa of systematic botanists,—which is also 
popularly known as “ None-so-pretty.” This is by nature more 
averse from civilized conditions than most flowers, and makes 
no pretence to be native anywhere nearer to us than some of 
the wilder spots of Yorkshire, while to find it indubitably 
at home, we must travel to the west of Ireland, where it 
has obtained yet another title, that of “St. Patrick’s Cabbage.” 
But in spite of this seemingly savage disposition, it has a 
wonderful power of adapting itself to circumstances when 
compelled to do so, as the name by which it is commonly 
known testifies, “there being scarcely any situation where it 
will not make itself at home, even in the smoky gardens of 
London.” ?! 

That the name of the hugest and busiest of human cities 
should thus be fixed upon such a wilding, must no doubt at 
first sight appear the grossest of incongruities, and it will 
probably be thought a still more intolerable paradox to urge 
that our metropolis has a peculiar claim to be thus linked with 
nature, as being in a very special manner a countrified town. 
There is, however, much to be pleaded in favour of such a 
pretension. It is not merely that, as we have previously seen, 
genuine wild life still continues to flourish in so many shapes 


! This is the explanation of the name usually given, and it may claim prescription, 
as being that now universally understood. On the other hand, Mr. R, C. A. Prior 
writes (Popular Names of British Plants): ‘** London Pride’ was the name given 
first to a speckled Sweet William, ‘from its being a plant of which London might 


be proud,’ but of late years transferred to a saxifrage, commonly supposed to be so 


called because it is one of the few flowers which will grow in the dingy lanes of a 
town.” (See Seeman’s Journal, vol. i.) It is understood, however, upon apparently 
good authority, that of Mr. R. Heward in the Gardeners’ Chronicle, to have been 


given from Mr. London, of the firm of London and Wise, the celebrated Royal 


Gardeners of the early part of the last (eighteenth) century. 
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amid our wilderness of brick and mortar ;—that rooks build year 
after year where population is thickest ;—that thrushes, black- 
birds, robins, tits, flycatchers, and even skylarks, to name no 
others, establish their household gods, and recreate us with 
their music in the various parks ;—that water-fowl of shyest 
disposition come to town for the season, with the express object 
of finding a tranquil spot wherein to nest ;—that our metro- 
politan starlings spend their lives in exploring every grassplot 
within the county of London, and find within its precincts 
dormitories for their nightly entertainment; that a large and 
varied flora has been recorded within the limits of Hyde Park 
and Kensington Gardens alone, exceeding what some observers 
would succeed in discovering in truly rural surroundings ;'— 
or that seagulls make themselves quite at home among our 
bridges, and wood-pigeons emulate the fearless familiarity of 
the indomitable sparrow. Nor is it only that markets and 
flower-shops and costers’ barrows bring into our midst the 
choicest and the most homely of nature’s products, or that 
in the most dingy of our lanes and alleys many a window-box, 
resplendent with blossom, makes a brave attempt to rival a 
cottage garden. More than all this, the great city itself, just 
because of the vast extent and the manner of its expansion, 
has incorporated not merely large tracts of country, but much 
also that is rural and even rustic. There is said to be hardly 
a thoroughfare in London from some part of which a tree is 
not to be seen, and—to say nothing of parks and squares 
the most casual explorer cannot fail to be impressed by the 
quiet oases of greenery which are constantly to be found 
only a few paces away from roaring traffic in the business 
quarters of thé city. It would almost seem as though with 
these sylvan relics the net of streets and squares had captured 
the fauns and dryads to whom they belonged, the old genzz 
focorum and the country spirit whereof they were guardians,— 
so that London may be compared to a gigantic hortus siccus, 
in which are embedded actual relics of the old rural state of 
things which it has overlaid. “I am too good a countryman,” 
says the acute and sympathetic American observer, John 
Burroughs, “I am too good a countryman to feel much at home 
in cities, but for London I conceived quite an affection, perhaps 


} 


1 The catalogue printed in the Journa/ of Botany, vol. ix. p. 227 (1871), by the 


Hon. J. B. Leicester Warren, afterwards Lord de Tabley, gives a hundred-and-forty- 


three species, not including sedges and grasses, which contribute forty-five more. 
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because it is so like a natural growth itself. London seems 
to have been built and peopled by countrymen who have 
preserved all the rural reminiscences possible.” 

Here is indeed the secret of its peculiar charm. The 
metropolis has grown, as if in obedience to a law of nature, 
and at such a rate as to have no time to digest and assimilate 
all it has swallowed up, so that, somewhat after the fashion of 
a geological formation, it has preserved within itself, though 
often in a fossilized condition, substantial relics of the groves 
and pastures it obliterated. And, moreover, Londoners, just 
because they were of necessity further removed than other folk 
from actual experience of country sights and sounds, appear 
to have ever clung the more tenaciously to whatever could 
remind them of cither. 

The nomenclature of the metropolis itself, even as it may 
be studied in the prosaic columns of the postal directory, 
furnishes materials from which a very moderate faculty of 
imagination must compel us to recall some of the primitive 
conditions with which our ancestors were practically acquainted ; 
when the Fleet, now a sewer, was a bright prattling stream, 
and its tributary the Tye-burn, came down what is now 
Brook Street, while the Old-burn or Hil-burn christened 
Holborn ; when the Strand, or river bank, furnished a bridle- 
path between the Temple and the village of Charing, sometimes 
scarcely passable because of mud-holes and bushes ; when there 
were actual fields in all directions where now their name alone 
remains, with not a few windmills in them as well as rural 
churches ; when the Thames at Westminster could exhibit both 
a mill-bank and a horse ferry—the latter being in use till 
near the middle of the nineteenth century ; when there were 
vineyards up and down, still commemorated by various Vine 
Streets, Vine Court, and Vineyard Walk; when saffron was 
cultivated on Saffron Hill; and, to go further afield, when 
Primrose Hill was gay with spring flowers, and furnished 
with the thicket of brambles in which the dead body of 
Sir Edmund Bury Godfrey was discovered, while the glades 
of St. John’s Wood were sought as a refuge by Babington and 
his accomplices. 

Interesting evidence to the same effect is furnished by those 
most enduring human monuments the signs of public-houses 
—many of which, and especially in the most thoroughly urban 
districts of the city, have an unmistakable rural smack: the 
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Barley Mow, the Wheatsheaf, the Apple Tree, the Cherry Tree, 
the Green Man, the Bull in the Pound, the Hog in the Pound, 
the Thatched House, the Load of Hay, the Fleece, the Bull 
and Ram, the Cow and Calf, the Cock and Magpie, the Magpie 
and Stump, the Lamb and Lark, the Hen and Chickens, the 
Plough, the Woolpack, the Pack-horse and Taibot—the last, 
situate on a main road towards the west, vividly recalling the 
days when roads were not practicable for wheeled vehicles, and 
a mastiff accompanied carriers as an escort against footpads. 

How rapidly London has extended, especially in recent 
times, it is hard to realize. Of Bloomsbury, Thackeray makes 
Bolingbroke say at the very end of Queen Anne's reign: 
“ Bloomsbury is the very height of the mode—’tis Rus zn Uroe. 
You have gardens all the way to Hampstead, and palaces round 
about you—Southampton House and Montague House,” but 
who would believe that almost, if not quite, a century later, 
cricket matches were played on the Old Artillery Ground in 
Finsbury, there was skating in Moorfields, and snipe could 
be shot on the present site of Belgravia? 

How sedulously the town long strove to tread in the 
footsteps of its predecessor the country, is shown, amongst 
other things, by its continuance down to modern times, of the 
quaint ceremony of beating the parish bounds, as it is still 
practised in rural districts. In connection with this function, 
particulars are occasionally recorded which serve to show how 
largely features of country life managed to survive where they 
might least be anticipated. For example, in the reign of 
James I|., Anthony Munday thus describes the “ perambu- 
lation” of so thoroughly urban a parish as Cripplegate. The 
Commissioners, first striking down an alley forming part of 
their churchyard, close by St. Giles’ Well —which had been 
made at the charge of the renowned Richard Whittington—had 
to cross and re-cross a ditch by certain garden houses and to 
skirt it by a garden alley formerly leading into Aldersgate. 
After various evolutions, and having set up their marks on a 
great post near the “ Boar's Head,” presently, leaving the Mount 
Mill on their right, they arrived within three roods of a little 
bridge at the lower end of a close, over which lay a footpath to 
Newington Green. Then, having “dug a way over the ditch,” 
they passed south-east by low grounds and brick-fields, and, 
leaving the footpath from the Pest House to Islington on their 
left, from a boundary-stone in the brick-hill, came south 
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to a bridge temporarily provided for them, and struck down 
eastwards by the ditch-side to the farthest conduit head. 
Here, in order to impress the remembrance of the localities 
thus visited on the minds of the parish children, who accompanied 
the expedition, these were presented with “ points”—the tags 
then used for clothes fasteners, as readers of Shakespeare know, 
and often employed as counters or tokens. 

In some other parishes a sterner, and probably more effective 
system of mnemonics was in use. Thus, we are told by 
J. T. Smith, who wrote at the beginning of the nineteenth 
century, and seemingly from his own memory, that at the 
junction of Oxford Street and Tottenham Court Road, there 
was a large circular boundary-stone let into the pavement, and 
when the charity boys of St. Giles’ parish walked the boundaries, 
those who had deserved flogging were whipped at this stone, in 
order that when grown up they might remember the spot, and 
be competent to give evidence, should any dispute arise with 
the neighbouring parishes. So, also: 

At Richmond Terrace, on making the customary perambulation of 
the bounds of St. Margaret’s parish every third year, a little parish 
apprentice was soundly whipped, in order that the tradition might be 
kept up of the limits which marked off the precinct of Whitehall from 
the mother parish out of which it had been carved. 


The case of this little apprentice was particularly hard, 
inasmuch as he was in reality the scape-goat who had to atone 
for the iniquities of no less a person than King Henry VIII. 
He it was who perpetrated the “ carving” which had shorn the 
parish of a considerable slice of ground, and thus suggested 
the advisability of guarding against similar depredations in the 
future. For, when the Palace of Whitehall was seized upon by 
Henry, 
he added to its precincts the ground on the south, where Richmond 
Terrace now stands, the land originally being part of St. Margaret’s 
Parish, and belonging to the Abbot of Westminster. The two gardens 
and three acres of land, which he got from Wolsey, were not enough 
for his Majesty. 

It seems probable, however, that in many instances the 
victims who suffered on these occasions were not delinquents 
paying the penalty of their misdeeds, but volunteers who 
solicited the post. There was undoubtedly money in it, more, 
probably, than such boys often had a chance of earning. They 
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were undoubtedly “tipped,” probably by spectators as well as 
by officials—“ For the boys who were whipped,” being a 
frequent item in accounts—and there were no doubt plenty 
of youngsters who would consider such gratuities to be well 
worth a birching. 

Such are some few of the characteristic features which at 
every turn must present themselves to the rambler in London, 
whether his peregrinations be made in his proper person or in 
the pages of topographers and chroniclers. 

To come back to the point from which we set out, the 
“London Pride” is not the only plant which the great city 
has christened, there being yet another not only with a still 
more certain claim to be thus designated, but introducing, 
moreover, an interesting botanical problem. This is the 
“London Rocket,’—having, it need hardly be said, no con- 
nection with the famous stage-coach which used to be 
so-called. Our Rocket is a rather commonplace plant— 
Sisymbrium Irio—of the hedge-mustard tribe, a leafy herb about 
two feet high, with small yellow flowers, which grows on waste 
ground, but is very rare in our islands, and now found chiefly 
in the neighbourhood of Berwick. It forced itself upon public 
notice, however, and obtained distinction and its present name 
by appearing in profusion on the ruins left by the Great Fire 
which devastated London in 1666. How it came to do so will 
ever be much of a mystery. The seeds must no doubt have 
been dormant in the ground, but how did they get there? 
And when? It used to be imagined that seeds could retain 
their vitality for any length of time, of which belief we have 
still evidence in the case of the so-called mummy-wheat and 
mummy-peas. Mr. Darwin himself long fancied that seeds 
had unquestionably been found to remain thus alive after 
being enclosed for two or three thousand years in Druidical 
barrows, and thought it not impossible that they might simi- 
larly persist for ten thousand or even twenty thousand years. 
Less scientific observers did not hesitate to go immensely 
further,—in one instance when, a well being sunk in the 
geological formation known as the Lias, some plants unknown 
in the neighbourhood appeared on the excavated soil, it was 
gravely suggested that they had been lying there entombed since 
the Lias was deposited,—that is to say for some millions of 
years, since the time when great reptiles—icthyosauri and 
plesiosauri—were the ruling race, and before mammalian 
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animals, or the plants of our present flora had appeared on 
earth. Now, however, such ideas have been altogether exploded. 
It is, indeed, most difficult, for obvious reasons, to make any 
conclusive experiments in which long periods of time are a 
necessary factor, as the old wiseacre found who, being told that 
a raven lives a hundred years, bought one to try. The man 
who observes the end of a long life history, cannot have 
witnessed its beginning, and must be at the mercy of his 
predecessors, so that he can seldom obtain evidence which is 
beyond suspicion, as to the genuine antiquity of the objects 
with which he experiments. Nevertheless, in some instances 
this has fortunately been possible, and it is found that while 
the limit of longevity varies largely in different seeds, in none 
does it approach such a period as has been supposed. The 
longest-lived are those which are naturally sown in water, the 
hard case, which is intended to keep them dry, serving also in 
some measure to blunt the tooth of time. Probably the most 
authentic instance of germination at an advanced age is that of 
a tropical water-lily, Velwmdbtum, grown about the middle of 
last century by Robert Brown, from seed inherited by the 
British Museum from Sir Hans Sloane, which was certainly at 
least a hundred and fifty years old. But such a case is alto- 
gether exceptional, and the great majority of seeds wither and 
perish, so far as reproductive capacity is concerned, in a very 
brief period. Those of wheat, for example, even when pre- 
served under the most favourable circumstances fail to germi- 
nate three or four years after being harvested.' 

This being so, how are we to account for the sudden 
appearance of the Rocket, in such force as to attract general 
attention, upon ground which time-out-of-mind had _ been 
occupied by buildings, and amongst ruins which had recently 
been sterilized in the furnace of a fierce conflagration? This 
is a problem which we frequently meet in other instances, but 
never in a more mysterious guise. Neither is it easy to under- 
stand why the plant, having so notably signalized itself on this 
historic occasion, should since have completely abandoned the 
whole neighbourhood, where it is now practically impossible 
to find a single specimen. To solve such a puzzle should be 
a congenial task for those who are ready with an hypothesis 
to fit every phenomenon which nature exhibits. 

RU RICOLA, 
1 See Zhe Germination of Mummy \Wheat, by Mr. Carruthers, Nature Notes, 


1595, pp. I, seq. 
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SOME seven miles W.N.W. from the Marble Arch lies in a 
hollow, by the banks of the River Brent, the ancient Manor of 
West Twyford. Away from the rush and struggle of modern 
life, which seems deflected from it by branching railways, and 
situated mid-way between the main roads of Uxbridge and 
Harrow, from each of which it is about a mile and a half 
distant, it rests in rustic beauty almost as peaceful as in the 
days of St. Edward the King. 

A beautiful avenue of oak, elm, and chestnut-trees, half a 
mile long, leads up to the gates of the Manor House—Twyford 
Abbey—and within the gates trees of great age shelter the 
building from harsh winds ; flowers and flowering shrubs scent 
the air around, and innumerable birds make sweet music from 
New Year’s Day to St. Sylvester’s. 

Its aloofness from the storm and strife of history scarcely 
commends it as a subject for retrospection; but there are 
certain episodes in its story that may be of some little interest. 
It was in Saxon times part of the demesnes of the Canons of 
St. Paul’s. Scarcely indeed worthy of the name of demesne 
for the whole contained but three carucates, while the smallest 
knight’s fee was five, and often reached as many as forty- 
eight. 

For the size of demesnes, Lingard says : 

Every large property, whether it were held by vassal or sub-vassal, 
became divided into two portions of unequal extent. One the lord 
reserved for his own use, under the name of his demesne, cultivated 
part of it by his villeins, let out parts to farm, and gave parts to 
different tenants, to be holden by any other than military service. 
The second portion he divided into parcels called knights’ fees, and 
bestowed on military tenants, with the obligation of serving on horseback 
at his requisition during the usual periods. 

It is however, in its quality as a demesne of St. Paul’s, that 
some interest may be found in the records of that Cathedral, 
and from which most of the following article is taken. 
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The first mention of the Manor of West Twyford is made in 
Domesday Book, and in the following words : 


In Tveverde, Durand, a Canon of St. Paul’s, holds of the King 
two hides of land. ‘The land is one carucate and a half. There are 
three villanes with half a hide and half a virgate. Pasture for the 
cattle of the vill. Wood for 100 pigs. This land is worth 30s. The 
same when received.'!' In the time of King Edward 20s. 


And immediately following the above entry : 


1 


In the same vill. Gueri, a Canon of St. Paul’s, holds two hides 
of land. The land is one carucate anda half. Inthe demesne there 
is a plough and (another) half can be made. There are two villanes 
with one virgate and one Bordar with six acres and three cottagers. 
Wood for fifty pigs. This land is worth 30s., the same when received. In 
the time of King Edward 20s. This manor lay and lies in the demesne 
of the Canons of the Church of St. Paul’s. 


The Bishop of London is given as Tenant in Chief. 

Several manors were separated from the possessions of the 
Dean and Chapter to form a provision for the thirty preben- 
daries who served the Cathedral, and this apportionment was 
begun, if not indeed completed, before the Conquest. It is 
therefore probable that the ancient manor was divided to 
provide two Prebends. Hides of land varied in different 
counties and under different lords; but in the Manors of 
St. Paul’s the hide contained one hundred and twenty acres, or 
four virgates of thirty acres. Still, this hide was probably used 
only for fiscal purposes, for Archdeacon Hale points out that 
the 1334 hides belonging to St. Paul’s would have contained 
only I 
lands shows actual acreage 24,000. 

Villanes at the Conquest were holders of land by a 


6,020 acres, whilst an enumeration of the whole of the 


mixed tenure, not clearly defined, and Bordars, holders of a 
“Bord” (Saxon), or cottage with a small parcel of land, and 
they appear to have ranked a little above the Cof¢/arzz. The 
lord of the manor, Fleta says in his second book, should be: 
“Truthful in his words, faithful in his actions, a lover of justice 
and of God, a hater of fraud and wrong;” and if such were 
the lords of the manor of West Twyford, the villanes Bordariz 
and Coftariz had no such ill times as one is accustomed to 
associate with the time of transition from Saxon to Norman 
rule. The manor was administered by the Senesca/lus, our 


1 Ouando recepta similiter. 
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steward ; Ba//ivins, our bailiff; and Praepositus, our foreman of 


works. Canon Durand, mentioned in the Domesday record, 
appears in 1103 as the first Prebendary of Twyford. The 
property was subsequently held for a few years by Regnerus, 
and was surrendered by him to the Chapter in favour of Walter 
de Cranford and his daughter by the following deed : 


Manor of Tuiferde. In the year of the Incarnation our Lord 
one thousand one hundred and fourteen this agreement was made 
between the Canons of St. Paul’s and Walter de Cranford. R. Bishop 
of London; William, Dean, and the Canons of St. Paul’s assembled, 
conferred upon the said Walter and his daughter Athelais the land 
named Tuiferde, which Reinerus formerly held under the said Canons, 
and this same land Reinerus himself claimed quiet possession of under 
the Chapter of St. Paul’s. They agree that Walter shall possess it. 
For this land the above-named Walter and his daughter should pay five 
shillings each year on the feast of St. Michael to the said Canons, and 
in addition a tithe on corn,:sheep, and goats of this land, and this 
agreement shall last as long as either of them live. When, however, 
either shall die his (or her) body shall be consigned to St. Paul’s 
with 20s. When, however, the other shall die the land which 
they held shall remain in the hands of the Canons of St. Paul’s free 
and unencumbered. 

The witnesses to this agreement are: 

Roger, son of Alured; William, brother of Walter, and Richard, 
brother of Walter; Aldricus of Coleham ; Vitalis of Acton; Ansgotus, 
clerk of Coleham, Tovi enganet ; Generanus of London; Robert the 
cellarer ; Baldwin of Aldermanbury; Reinerus, the former holder of 
the land. On the part of the Canons there affixed (their seal) William, 
Dean; Reingerus, Archdeacon ; Quintillianus, Archdeacon; Artukus ; 
Rad‘Gundram ; Wolfranus hamo; Edwin, son of Goodwin; Hugo, 
son of Albert ; Ailward; Robert, son of Generanus. 

The de Cranfords must have been large owners of property 
in Middlesex, as John de Cranford is spoken of as “ the most 
ancient lord of the manor of Cranford,” six miles or so to the 
south westward, which manor he gave to the Knights Templars. 
At their dissolution the manor was settled upon the Knights 
Hospitallers, and remained with them till the suppression of 
religious houses. 

“R. Bishop of London,” was Richard Balmeis who held the 
See from 1108 till 1127. The Repertorium Ecclesiasticum says 
f him that: 

He was elected Bishop of the See, anno 1108, ordained priest by 
(St.) Anselm, Archbishop of Canterbury, in Pentecost, at Mortlake, 
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and consecrated by him in his chapel at Pageham, July the 26th 
following ; and the same year was, by the King, constituted Warden 
of the Marches of Wales. He bestowed all his episcopal revenues 
towards the rebuilding of the Cathedral church of St. Paul’s, and other 
works connected therewith. 


William the Dean was a son of the Bishop’s sister Adeline, 
and was Prebendary of Chiswick before arriving at the Deanery 
in IIIT. 

Of the signatories Wolfranus was probably a fish-hook 
maker ; but “ Tovi enganet” is a bit of a mystery. Ducange 
gives “Enganer,” seduire, tromper; but surely no man would 
wish to hand himself down to posterity as the possessor of such 
qualities. Perhaps it was a piece of humour on the part of the 
scribe who drew up the document ; but there were queer signa- 
tures in those days; Ricardo Diabolus, Wyot Sutor, Roger 
Pistor were some, especially the first. 

There was an inquisition of the manors belonging to St. Paul’s 
taken in 1181 and under the heading “Status of the Church of 
Tuitford,” it is stated that 

The Church of St. Paul’s received from the Chapel of Twyford XIId 
for tithes on corn, sheep, and goats ; this chapel not dependent on any 
of the neighbouring churches, but by permission of the Chapter baptises 
infants and buries the dead—as many as it pleases—though not at any 
of the Bishop’s Churches, and in spiritual matters should be responsible 
to the Dean and Chapter. 


It is possible however that this does not refer to West 
Twyford, 

1. As in “ Domesday of St. Paul’s” they are under separate 
headings, and 

2. In Newcourt’s Refertorium the above items are given 
under East Twyford. 

3. In the visitation of 1249—52 mention is made of “ An 
altar at Twyford of marble with super altar of boxwood. Some 
relics of considerable interest; the capucium of St. Richard, 
Bishop of Chichester, fringed with miniver, his bursa de aurifrisio 
in which are contained many relics not specified in detail and 
his rochet. A dalmatic or tunic at Twyford was formed of 
green silk. At Twyford the maniple is called by its English 
name fanoun.” Now in the exhaustive list of the property of 
the Chapel at West Twyford, which follows, no mention is made 
of these; so that in all probability they belong to Tuitford, 
wherever that may have been. 

VOL. CVI. NN 
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In 1251, a minute and careful visitation was made by the 
Dean and Chapter, and the foilowing inventory is given in 
the Records of St. Paul’s: 


In the Chapel of Twyford on the morrow of the Conversion of 
St. Paul in the year of our Lord 1251 were found :—A silver chalice 
gilt on the edge of the foot with a white paten and blessed hand gilt 
(? blessed gilt handle) ;' a chalice, a little broken in the foot ; a stone altar 
not dedicated and super altar blessed and sufficient and one altar cloth 
old and broken ; one linen frontal partly cut through ; likewise another 
frontal of red silk good and sufficient ; likewise two altar palls blessed 
and whole and sufficient of which one had a narrow edging of silk worked 
by the needle with a silk fringe; also a handsome vestment with silk 
furnishing, and a good silk chasuble with ample gold embroidery on the 
back, and stole, maniple, &c. belonging to it whole and sufficient, and 
that vestment had other veil (azcfum) whole and ornamented with silk. 
There were there also other vestments much worn and ornamented with 
silk with their belongings whole but stained (or tarnished) ; with a white 
fustian chasuble not ornamented and another good silk frontal fringed. 
Likewise there are there two altars outside the choir with wooden tables 
and little old frontals and two old palls apparently not blessed. There 
were found there likewise two surplices, the larger of which was torn and 
the smaller whole ; and two Rochets, the smaller of which is whole and 
the larger torn. Likewise there was there a small missal without notes 
and insufficient, and the rubric destroyed in the Canon of the Mass and 
several other places, without Calendar and having many defects. There 
was there also a Gradual and Troparium in one volume and almost 
sufficiently noted. There was found there also an Antiphonary with 
hymns, chapters, and collects of the order of Sarum headed by a 
Calendar noted, and almost sufficient. Likewise a Reader old and 
broken having many defects in the beginning and at the end. Also 
there is there a Psalter cut and badly prepared. If it were bound it 
would suffice. Also a Handbook having many Masses and divers 
offices for baptizing the living, anointing, and for burying the dead, 
having at the end the Common of Saints, antiphons not noted, and 
almost sufficient if it were bound. There is here an old Pyx, for reserv- 
ing the Body of the Lord, without bolt, and a wooden vessel for Chrism 
without bolt and insufficient. Likewise two tin cruets whole. There 
is here also a cross upon the altar of painted wood. Also five tin 
candlesticks whole. There is no income for the lamp (?.¢., for oil for it), 
unless by favour of the Lord of the Manor. Likewise there is here a leaden 
bowl for Baptisms. Also a tin water vessel (? for the asperges) 

The chaplain has ten acres of arable land, and a house with three 
cottages. It is the Chapel of the Patron Bartholomew de Capella. 
Also there are two bells, also an old thuribie. 


1 Manu benedicta deaurata. 
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The last two items in this inquisition were the source of a 
curious mistranslation by an eminent writer at the close of the 
eighteenth century, who appears to have read ¢urribulum as 
turribus, and gave the two items as “an ancient tower with 
two bells.” Later we shall fall across these bells again but not 
in the ancient tower. 

Between the de Cranfords and the last-named Bartholomew 
de Capella, there is only one lord of the manor, named Ralph, son 
of Morell, who was joint lessee with Athelais, daughter of Walter 
de Cranford. And succeeding the de Capellas, Sir William 
Paynell swore fealty for the manor in 1281. It must very soon 
have passed into the hands of John de Kirkeby, Bishop of Ely, 
and Lord High Treasurer of England, as he died seised of the 
manor in 1290. In 1297 another visitation was made by the 
Dean and Chapter, on which they reported as follows : 


The Chapel of Twyford, visited in the year of grace one thousand 
two hundred and ninety-seven. Patron, Sir William de Kirkeby, Rector 
Peter de Sturmere chaplain. 

And they valued the greater and lesser tithgs if the land were 
cultivated at four marks year by year and joined to that chapel is the 
Manor of Gunnildebur (Gunnersbury), which was worth one hundred 
shillings every year. ‘The cemetery must be better enclosed. Two 
bells hanging on an elm. Chapel not consecrated. Glass window 
must be repaired. A small leaden vessel with sprinkler for holy water. 
A leaden font without bolt. Statues to be repainted. A wooden 
cross for processions. Three good silk banners. No ordinal, one 
good psaltery. One antiphonary with chapters, collects, invitatories 
and hymns, another old antiphonary, with calendar of seasons and 
saints ; one Gradual with Troparium. No processional. ‘Two missals 
old and worn; one Gregorian, without music, imperfect; the other 
Ambrosian, with old notes (music). All books badly bound and 
without clasps. <A silk covering for Lectern. No Lenten Veil. Two 
Rochets. ‘Iwo Surplices. One Towel for wiping dry. Three Altar 
cloths, of which two have borders of silk work. Vestment complete 
with trimming of baudekyne and chasuble! of pallo, and another 
chasuble of pallo of different colours, one cope of black satin. Also 
a stole and maniple of needlework. Also one alb laid aside, also a 
tunic of green silk. One cushion of red silk, one silk frontal. <A 
marble altar. No rail before the altar; one super altar of box wood. 
A silver chalice, with paten weighing about 15s.—semuncia, the 
twenty-fourth part of a pound. Three cruets. Silk Pyx (?cover). 
A bronze thurible, well chained. One small bell. Three tin Torch 


' The chasuble of the period was very different from the present form, being 
circular, with a hole in the centre for the head to pass through. 
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(waxen) bearers. Two osculatorio (Tablets of wood or sometimes 
more precious material kissed by the celebrant after the Agnus Det 
and offered by the server to the Clerks and congregation to be 
kissed). One painted sconce, one oil lamp; one iron for making 
altar breads. One chest bound with iron and with two bolts. Rectory 
house good and for its food fifteen acres of land and there is due as 
usual to the Rectory by an ancient concession of the Patron four 
marks from the Manors of Tornton, Redeclive and Westbur’. Relics: 
The hood of St. Richard, Bishop of Chichester, trimmed with miniver, 
his bourse of gold cloth containing several relics, also a small crystal 
vessel containing relics. Also a rochet of the aforesaid St. Richard. 
Sir Henry de Capella founded the aforesaid Chapel and formed an 
endowment of twelve marks for the maintenance of two chaplains to 
celebrate for the souls of his ancestors and one mark for the main- 
tenance of the chapel, one mark for the benefit of the Rectory 


This foundation of Sir Henry’s in connection with the 
following note from the lagna Britannia, Vol. 3, may clear the 
confusion of chapels and the many spellings of Twyford (seven 
or eight). ‘East Twyford before mentioned, so called to 
distinguish it from West Twyford, is a hamlet in this Parish 
(Willesden) which of old had a chapel belonging to it.” It is 
most likely that on the foundation of the chapel at West Twyford, 
as above, the one at East Twyford or Tuiiford was closed and 
its relics, &c. transferred to the new chapel. The bells of 1251 
have a primitive belfry in their elm tree and a marble altar has 
replaced the stone one of 1251. 

It is difficult to trace the exact date of the foundation, but 
we can get tolerably close to it. Bartholomew de Capella died 
in 1258, the writ to the Sheriff for Inquisition is dated 17th July 
42 Henry III., and states that “Joan his daughter, aged 1% 
at the feast of St. John the Baptist last is his heir.” Probably 
when twenty-three years later, in 1281, Sir William Paynell 
swore fealty for the manor it was as husband of the heiress Joan. 
Therefore Sir Henry must have been in possession before 
Bartholomew and made the foundation in the first half of the 
thirteenth century and probably in the second quarter, for 
Ralph, the son of Morell, was in possession at the beginning of 
the century. The most likely years would be 1220 to 1230. 

Sir Henry must have been a fersona grata with the King 
(Henry III.) as may be seen in the several mentions of him in 
the Patent and Close Rolls ; for his maintenance whilst in the 
King’s service £27 7s. 6d. paid by half-yearly instalments at 
Easter and Michaelmas ; ten live deer “ by gift of the King ;” 
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another gift of five deer and another “for some work of 

Sir Henry’s wife,” “a very large jar of good wine.” There are 

other entries concerning the good knight principally in the years 
230 and 1231. 

Sir William Paynell and his bride (presumed) did not long 
retain the manor in their hands, for nine years later in 
1290 the Bishop of Ely dying, it passed into the hands of 
Sir William de Kirkeby, a relative of the Bishop’s who held 
it in 1302. 

In the Inquisition at Bishop Kirkeby’s death the chapel is 
valued at 13s. 4d., and in 1302 the advowson is said to be of no 
value except the service of the chaplain. 

In 1313 Joan, wife of John de Bohun, held it, and in 1380 
John Peeche, citizen of London, died seised of it. This record 
speaks of it as of the value of ten pounds and held of the Dean 
and Chapter of St. Paul’s by the render of a red rose on 
St. John the Baptist’s day. The Peeches must have been a 
flourishing family, for a hundred years later Sir William of that 
name—it was changing then in its spelling—died possessed of 
seven houses in Lombard Street, four on Cornhill, four in 
Fleet Street, and half a dozen others in the City of London. 

Sixty years after John Peeche had gone to his rest we find 
the first mention of the Philpots; and, at the same time, the 
chapel described as a parish church. The Philpots must have 
been some time previously in possession, from the wording of 
the following extract from the Register of the Bishops of 
London, and they remained lords of the manor for more than 
two hundred and fifty years : 

On the 11th May, 1439, William Skelton, Doctor of both laws 
admitted to parish church of West Twyford by Bishop Robert Gilbert 
of London on the presentation of Bishop Robert Newport of 
Winchester, the true patron of the said church for this turn, by reason 
of the care, ward or custody of John Philpot, son and heir of John 
Philpot his father deceased, Lord of West Twyford, in the person of 
Thomas Gray. 

The “discreet man” mentioned in the next extract was 
most probably a tenant of the lord of the manor, for a rent 
book of 1694 at St. Paul’s gives “John Henflowe, Esq.” as 
proprietor in place of the late Sir John Philpot. 

In the 38th year of the reign of King Henry VIII. On the 
2nd of the month of July, Sir Simon Essex, clerk, was admitted to the 
parish church of West Twyford, as well by law as by fact vacant, to 
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which he was presented by the discreet man John Lyon, Citizen and 
Grocer of the City of London. . . . being first sworn on the Holy 
Gospel of God expressly to renounce the pretended and usurped rule 
and authority of the Roman Bishops, and faithfully to acknowledge the 
Supremacy of the Most Illustrious, &c., &c. 


About this time, that is, on the 28th April, 1554, Arthur 
Cole, who had been cross-bearer to Cardinal Wolsey, was given 
the prebendal stall of West Twyford. But though called a 
parish church (and being one by reputation) it was not so 
called in the 43rd Elizabeth and remained extra _ parochial 
thenceforward. In 1833 it was described in the 7ofographical 


Dictionary : 


Twyford, Co. Middlesex London six miles W.N.W. population 
thirty three. A parish consisting of only one house, the occupant of 
whom a farmer, is perpetual church-warden of a chapel, which has 
no incumbent and where no duty is performed; in which state the 
ancient (?) parish now deemed an extra parochial liberty has remained 


since the reign of Elizabeth. 


But to gather up the ends of its remaining history. In 1698, 
Sir John Hearne held the Manor ; his grand-daughter Penelope 
married John Cholmeley, Esq., of Lincolnshire, whose son and 
daughter, Montague and Penelope Cholmeley, were joint pro- 
prietors in 1795. Their estate comprised the whole of the 
parish except about twelve acres, which belonged to Mr. Brett, 
and they sold it in 1806 to “ Thomas Willan Esq., of Marybone 
Park.” Mr. Willan took down the old moated manor house 

called Twyford House—which had been long occupied by 
the farmers who had rented the estate, and built on its site a 
mansion for his own residence, and at a little distance a farm- 
house for his tenant, naming his new house Twyford Abbey. 
The Rev. Mr. Lyson, writing in 1811 a supplement to his 


Environs of London, says: 


Mr. Maidment, the late incumbent, officiated at West Twyford only 
six times in the year. The church has lately undergone a repair. No 
incumbent has been appointed by Mr. Willan who is now the patron 
since Mr. Maidment’s death. There are now two houses in the parish 
and about thirty inhabitants. There has been one baptism since 1793 


and eight burials. 


In 1875, the late Cardinal Vaughan called to his diocese at 
Manchester a community of the Alexian Brothers, whose office 
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was the care of the sick and infirm, and the burial of the dead, 
as also to provide a resting-place for those who should wish 
to retire from the turmoil of the world in order to spend the 
remainder of their days in peace and piety. In 1902, the 
property, having passed from the hands of Mr. Willan’s family, 
was purchased by this Brotherhood and adapted for the recep- 
tion and care of gentlemen having sufficient means for their 
support. 

So the gallant medizval knight, the pious founder, the 
statesman-Bishop, the wealthy citizen, give place to the good 
Brothers, in their black habit and scapular and small zuchetto, 
as Lords of the Manor of West Twyford. 


WILLIAM DAVIS. 











The Great Antiphonus, Heralds of Christmas. 


IN the last number of the Revie PRénédictine, Abbot Cabrol, 
formerly of Solesmes, and now of Farnborough, has published 
an extremely interesting article on L’Avent liturgique. He 
shows that the observance of some time of preparation before 
Christmas, roughly corresponding to our modern Advent, may 
be traced back with great probability to the latter half of the 
fourth century, A.D., the first indications of it meeting us in 
Spain. Then he touches upon the fact that in these early ages 
Advent was usually regarded as a sort of winter Lent (caréme 
@hiver), and roughly speaking lasted forty days, beginning after 
the feast of St. Martin of Tours (Nov. 12th). Obviously this 
would entail more than four Sundays of Advent, and, in point 
of fact, we find five such Sundays marked in various ancient 
liturgical works, our own Pontifical of Egbert, Archbishop of 
York (+768) being among the number. Of this longer Advent 
we have several traces preserved in the £cclestastical History of 
Bede, who tells us of another Ecgberct, that he eat daily but 
one meal of bread and skimmed milk not only during the forty 
days before Easter, but also in the forty days before Christmas 
and after Pentecost; much as another ascetic also, named 
Eadbert, who died in 678, “continued in abstinence, prayer, and 
tears,” throughout the forty days which preceded the feast of 
Christ’s Nativity.* Again, Abbot Cabrol points out that in the 
fragmentary remains of the ancient liturgy of Advent, whether 
we look at the Mozarabic, the Gallican (this last represented 
by a remarkable series of antiphons recently discovered and 
published by Dom. G. Morin),* the Ambrosian, or even the 


' This is a phrase used by Cardinal Newman in his Letter to Dr. Pusey in 
answer to the Z£vrenicon. 

From entries in some Spanish calendars it would seem that Advent in Spain 

began on the feast of St. Ascisclus, Nov. 17th. See the recently published and 


monumental work of Dom Ferotin on the Spanish Liturgies. 
Bede, Hist. Eccles. II. 27, and IV. 30. 
* See Revue Bénédictine, July 1905, pp. 329—357- 
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Roman, we do not find any great insistence on penitential 
themes. The dominant note is a certain joyful anticipation of 
the coming of Christ, which, on the whole, is not belied by the 
Gospel extracts which have been consecrated to the season from 
the very beginning, and of which several are still retained in our 
Roman Missal. In the majority of cases, as in the liturgy with 
which we are most familiar, the passages bearing reference to 
St. John the Baptist are in excess of the rest, but a favourite 
excerpt was Matt. xxi. 1—9, describing our Lord’s triumphal 
entry into Jerusalem, and several of the sets of Advent Gospels! 
include the narrative of the mission of the Angel Gabriel and that 
of the Visitation of our Lady. The description of the second 
coming of Jesus Christ on the Judgment-day (Luke xxi.) which 
opens our existing Advent series is by no means universally 
found, and this alone perhaps in the whole collection can be 
called a strictly penitential subject. 

But while in these and other respects Dom Cabrol supplies a 
most interesting account of the features peculiar to Advent in 
our earliest western liturgies, and while he illustrates his 
statement with extracts from the famous Xoftulo Opistografo of 
Ravenna and other similar sources, one may feel some surprise at 
the perfunctoriness of his reference to a detail in the Advent 
programme which is not only of very early date but survives in 
our Breviaries even to the present time. But as I am addressing 
readers to whom the contents of the Breviary may not be 
familiar, it seems desirable to begin with a few words of 
explanation. 

In the Calendar of the Anglican Book of Common Prayer 
against the sixteenth day of December may be read the words 


O SAPIENTIA. 
The entry, to all except a few professional liturgists, is probably 
a source of very considerable mystification, and it has sometimes 
been stated by those who sought to expound the technicalities 
of the Anglican Calendar that Sapientia was a virgin and 
martyr, one of the companions of St. Ursula, while others seem 
to have confounded the O SAPIENTIA with the “ xv. O’s,” fifteen 
prayers to our Lord beginning with the word O, which are very 
commonly found in our early English Horae and Prymers. 


1 A convenient table of these Advent Gospels will be found in Abbot Cabrol’s 


article, pp. 494, 495- 
2 See Hoskins, Horae B.M/.V. p- 515. 
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There is, in fact, nothing in the existing English Sook of 
Common Prayer to throw any light upon this mysterious 
phrase O Sapientia. It is really an accidental survival of an 
entry in the old Sarum Calendar, in which, as in some Continental 
calendars,'! a note was inserted to indicate the proper day for 
commencing a series of special antiphons for the J/agnzficat 
sung at vespers during the week or ten days immediately before 
Christmas. The words O Safientia are simply the initial words 
of the first antiphon of the series. Seven of these antiphons 
are still retained in the Roman Breviary ; they all begin with 
the ejaculation O, and in the days when the changes in the 
Church services were looked to as a great resource for varying 
the monotony of human existence, it is very intelligible that 
the singing of these antiphons, which immediately foreshadowed 
the coming of the holy tide of Christmas, was a matter of con- 
siderable interest and solemnity. In England the series were 
commonly known as the “Great O’s” or the “O’s” of Advent. 
In the Roman Breviary they are styled Axntiphonae Mayjores, 
and they had other names in other places. With regard to 
number, both Sarum and York recognized eight “great O's,” 
and consequently began their recitation on December 16th. 
In the Roman Office there are but seven, and the beginning 
is made on December 17th. In other early local rites there 
were nine “great O’s,”’ as for instance at Arras, Autun, 
Cologne, Le Mans, Sens, Siena, Tours, and elsewhere, while 
some breviaries seem to have recognized as many as twelve.” 
There is every reason to believe that the singing of these 
antiphons was marked by special solemnity in almost all great 
churches. From the Voyages Liturgiques of Lebrun Desmarettes 
in 1718, we learn that even then in the Church of St. Maurice, 
at Vienne, “ox triomphoit les grandes Antiennes O” that is 
to say, the antiphon was repeated between each verse of the 
canticle. The same solemn reiteration of the “Great O’s” was 
remarked by him at Lyons and Rouen, while the rubrics of an 
eleventh century Roman Lider Responsalis, printed by Tommasi, 
prove that the practice was common in Italy, where it was known 


! A few will be found amongst those printed in Grotefend, 2 ii. 


“ Some interesting lists of these are given ‘by Mr. Everard Green, F.S.A., in 
his valuable paper, ‘*On the words O Safienéia in the Calendar,” in the forty-ninth 
volume of Archaeologia (1885), to which paper I am much indebted in the present 
article. Mr. Green’s data should however be compared with those of Grotefend in his 
Zeitrechnung, vol. i. p. 140, and vol. iii. p. 203. The statements made by these 


authorities are not always in entire agreement. 
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as antiphonare.._ How much the antiphons meant to those who 
sang the Divine Office in early centuries is curiously illustrated 
by this passage from the /Y/estoria Abbatum. 


In the monastery over which Ceolfrith presided all who could read, 
or preach, or recite the Antiphons and Responsories were swept away, 
except the Abbot himself and one little lad nourished and taught by 
him, who is now a priest of the same monastery, and both by word of 
mouth and by writing, commends to all who wish to know them the 
abbot’s worthy deeds. And the abbot sad at heart because of this 
visitation ordained that contrary to their former rite, they should, except 
at Vespers and Matins, recite their Psalms without antiphons, and 
when this had been done with many tears and lamentations on his part 
for the space of a week, he could bear it no longer, but decreed that 
the Psalms with their antiphons should be restored according to thi 
order of the regular course, and all assisting, by means of himself and 
the aforesaid boy, he carried out with no little labour that which he had 
decreed until he could either train himself or procure from elsewhere 


men able to take part in the divine service.” 


But it may be interesting to give the text of our present 
great Antiphons, which I quote from a translation made by 
Cardinal Newman. 

O SAPIENTIA. 

O eternal Wisdom which proceedest from the mouth of the Most 
High, reaching from one end of creation unto the other, mightily and 
harmoniously disposing all things, come Thou to teach us the way of 
understanding. 

O ADONAI. 

O Lord and Ruler of the.House of Israel, who appearedst unto 
Moses in the flame of a burning bush and gavest to him the law in 
Sinai: come to redeem us with a stretched-out arm. 


O RaApDIx JESSE. 
O Root of Jesse, who art placed for a sign of the people, befor 
whom kings shall shut their mouths, whom the Gentiles shall suppli- 


cate: come Thou to deliver us; do not tarry. 


’ O Cravis Davin. 
O key‘of David and Sceptre of the house of Israel, who openest 
and none ‘shutteth, who shuttest and none openeth: come Thou and 
bring forth the captive from the house of bondage who sitteth in dark 


ness and in the shadow of death. 


1 Tommasi, Ofera, vol. iv. p. 27. 
* Plummer’s Bede, I. p. xii. 
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O ORIENS. 

O Rising brightness of the everlasting light and sun of righteousness : 
come Thou and enlighten those who sit in darkness and in the shadow 
of death. 

O Rex GENTIUM. 

O King and desire of all nations, and chief Corner-stone, who 
makest two to be one: come Thou and save man whom Thou formedst 
from the clay. 

O EMMANUEL. 

O Emmanuel our King and Lawgiver, the gatherer [the Latin is 

expectatio) of the people and their Saviour, come Thou to save us 


O Lord our God. 


Besides these, which seem to have formed the original 
series, and which, as they alone appear in the Lzber Responsalis 
attributed to St. Gregory, are also alone retained in the Roman 
Breviary at the present day, we have, as already mentioned, 
several others which are of kindred structure. These are, 
apparently, subsequent imitations; but that they are of early 
date is sufficiently proved by the fact that they, like the 
original set, are utilized, as we shall see, by Cynewulf as 
materials for his poem, 7he Christ. Their Latin incipits are 
O Virgo Virginum ; this already appears in the Antiphonary 
of Amalarius of Metz, c. 820; O Rex Pacifice; O Jerusalem ; 
O Mundi Domina addressed to our Blessed Lady, and O Gabriel 
also directed to her honour, and seemingly, sometimes used as 
Antiphon to the J/aguificat on the feast of her Annunciation." 

And here we may fitly come to that very interesting discovery 
which has been made of late years by an American student 
of our earliest native literature. No one has given more pains- 
taking labour to the elucidating of the writings of the great 
Anglo-Saxon poet of the eighth century, Cynewulf, than 
Mr. A. E. Cook, one of the professors of Yale University. 
His persevering search for the sources of the poem known as 
The Christ deserved in every way to be crowned by the discovery 
which he was able to publish to the world in his edition of 1900. 
The whole of that magnificent product of native Anglo-Saxon 
genius in the eighth century proves to be a sort of glorifica- 
tion of the ecclesiastical season of Advent, and in particular the 
first division or canto of the poem is seen to be founded 

See Tommasi, Ofera, vol. iv. p. 218. Mr. Cook excludes this Antiphon from 
his series, but I cannot help thinking that it has suggested in part the passage in 7% 


Christ about the wall and gate, ll. 307, seg. 
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almost exclusively upon the text of the “Great O's,” which 
are simply paraphrased one after another, and worked with 
considerable literary skill into the text of the poem. I,et me 
quote first, by way of illustration, Mr. Israel Gollancz’s Trans- 
lation of Il. 129—156, which represent the antiphon O Emmanuel. 


O thou God of spirits ! how wisely thou 

Wast named, with name aright, Emmanuel! 

As the Angel spake the word in Hebrew first, 
Which in its secret meaning fully now 

Is thus interpreted :—*‘ The Guardian of the skies, 
God's self, is now with us ;” e’en as of yore 

Old men said truly that the King of Kings, 

And eke the cleanly priest,! would come anon. 
Thus long ago the great Melchisedech, 

So wise of soul, revealed the majesty 

Of the eternal Ruler; he was the law-bringer 

He gave them precepts, who had awaited long 

His advent? hither, for it was promised them 

That the Son Himself of the all-ruling Lord 

Would purify the nations of the earth, 

And in His course would seek too the abyss 

By the might of His spirit. Patiently 

Have they waited in their fetters, till God’s Child* 
Should come to the afflicted ; wherefore spake Him 
Those cast in torments :—‘‘ Come thou now Thyself 





Sovran of heaven! Bring us salvation 4 

Weary thralls oppressed, worn out with weeping 

With bitter burning tears.° With thee alone 

Resteth their cure for those in direst need. 

Visit us here, captives so sad of mood, 

Nor leave behind Thee, when thou turnest from hence, 
So great a throng! But royally show forth 
Thy mercy unto us, O Saviour Christ.” 


6 


The reader who may take the trouble to compare the trans- 
lation of the Antiphon O Emmanuel given above will readily 
1 The Anglo-Saxon word is here Sacerd. Cf. Ps. 109, 4. “‘Tu es sacerdos in 


aeternum secundum ordinem Melchisedech.” 
* Hider-cyme, i.c. hither-coming. The word recurs more than once in the course 


= 


the poem. 

% Bearn Godes, God's bairn. 

* Helo-lif, health life, z.e. salvation. 

5 Bitrum bryne-tearum. One hardly ever embarks on an excursion into the realms 
early English without making some discovery as to the history and etymology 


= 


18) 


of our every-day speech. A “ brine-tear” is literally a burning tear, and from this 
familiar association any salt fluid which pricks and burns has come to be called brine. 
® Gollancz, Cynewulf’s Christ, ll. 129—156. 
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perceive that Cynewulf has utilized and developed every idea 
contained ‘in it. Even without examining any other instances 
it is plain that the Latin text of these “great O’s” must have 
been familiar to the Anglo-Saxon poet, who probably wrote 
before A.D. 800. Hence we are justified in concluding that 
Dom Cabrol is writing a little hastily when he tells us in his 
solitary reference to the “ great O’s” in the article above referred 
to, “ subsequent ages made only slight additions to the Advent 
liturgy as established between the seventh and ninth centuries, 


as for example the singing of the O antiphons.” ! 


Every indica- 
tion seems to me to show that these antiphons are much older 
than the ninth century, and I know no valid reason for regarding 
them as posterior to the rest of the Roman Antiphonary or to 
the time of Pope Gregory the Great himself. 

Although we cannot put much trust in so late an authority, 
it is interesting to note that Oderic, canon of Siena, c. 1215, 
declares that “St. Gregory inserted these seven O’s (the Roman 
seven), 


account of the evidence of Cynewulf’s poem, there has always 


and no more, in his antiphonary.” But even without taking 


been good reason to believe in the high antiquity of these 
antiphons, for Amalarius discusses them, and in the account 
which the biographer gives of Alcuin’s last moments we find the 
following passage. Alcuin, it should be noted, died at Tours on 
the Whit Sunday of the year 804. 


And now Alcuin, wishing to be dissolved and longing to be with 
Christ, besought Him by every sort of ardent prayer that, if so might 
be, he should depart from this world upon the day when the Holy 
Spirit was seen to descend upon the Apostles in fiery tongues and filled 
all their hearts. And so celebrating the evening office for himself in 
the place in which he had chosen to be laid to rest after his death, that 
is to say, close to the Church of St. Martin, he sang the gospel canticle 
of St. Mary (ze. the AZagnificat), with this antiphon: O Clavis David 
et sceptrum domus Israel gui aperts et nemo claudit, claudis et nemo aperit, 
vent et educ vinclum de domo carceris sedentem in tenebris et umbra mortts. 


It will be interesting to give, at least in part, Cynewulf’s 
poetical expansion of this same antiphon. For variety’s sake 
I quote this time from Mr. Whitman’s prose translation of 
The Christ. It is clear that Alcuin understood the words 
“release the captive from the priscn house” of the setting free 
of the soul from the trammels of the body. But to Cynewulf 


| Revue Bénédictine, October, 1905, p. 494. 
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apparently, the idea suggested was the setting free of the 
captives in Limbo, in other words, his thought turned to the 
favourite medizval theme of the “ Harrowing of Hell.” 


O Ruler and righteous King, Thou who holdest the key and openest 
life, bless us with victory, with that glorious success denied unto him 
whose work availeth naught! Verily in our need do we speak these 
words! We beseech Him who created man that He choose not to 
pronounce judgment upon us, who, sad at heart, sit yearning in prison 
for the sun’s joyous course until such time as the Prince of life reveal 
light unto us, become our soul’s defence and compass the feeble mind 
with splendour; of all this may He make us worthy, we whom He 
admitted to glory, when, deprived of our heritage, we were doomed to 


turn in wretchedness unto this narrow land.! 


In Cynewulf’s paraphrase, it also appears that the words 
‘who openest and none closeth, who closest and none openeth,” 
suggest to his mind the sublime mystery of the virginal birth. 
“Never,” he says, “before or after in this world was there 
conception of woman like to that ; it was secret, a mystery of 
the Lord.” And from thence he passes to some very eloquent 
outpourings, which indeed abound in the poem, upon the glorious 
prerogatives of our Blessed Lady. Let me note, also, that the 
idea of the prisoners in Limbo, just spoken of, recurs in other 
parts of the poem, and even in the paraphrase of others of 
these O antiphons. Thus, Mr. Stopford Brooke, in his A/zstory 
of English Literature, says of a passage further on, corresponding 
to the O Oriens : 


A chorus to Christ follows this dialogue. ‘ Hail Earendel !? sooth 
fast, sun-bright ; sunbeam that enlightenest all the tides of time, come 
thyself, illumine those long since wrapt in darkness. Thanks to the Lord 
triumphant that He willed to send us Himself.” Then, turning to a 
favourite subject, the chorus speaks of the souls that long wailed for 
Jesus, bound in the abyss “ weary, tormented thralls, worn with burning, 
bitter tears.” And the poet, in his swift, impassioned changes, 
impersonates the souls in prison. They become the chorus, “Come 
to us here,” they cry, “sad captives in spirit, Kingly show forth Thy 
mercy, O Christ the Saviour! Leave not so great a throng behind 


Thy going hence.” 


1 C. H. Whitman’s Translation, Il. 19—33. 

2 Mr. Stopford Brooke, in a footnote, says: ‘*‘ This means some brilliant star.” 
But it seems to me rather to be ‘‘ Oriens,” =the glory of dawn. 

3 Stopford Brooke, History of Early English Literature, ii. p. 222; cf. Blickling 


Ilomilies, p. 163. 
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For our final quotation, we may turn back to the beginning 
of the poem, which commences abruptly in the only manuscript 
in which it is preserved to us, some lines having been lost. The 
passage illustrates the antiphon O Rex Gentium, and the word 


KING, belonging to its first portion, can still be read. 


Thou art the wall-stone! that the workers once 
Rejected from the work. It well beseemeth thee 
That Thou shouldst be the head of this great hall, 
And shouldst unite, with fastening secure 

The spacious walls of adamantine rock, 

That throughout earth all things with sight endowed 
May wonder evermore, O Prince of glory ! 

Show now Thy skill! Reveal Thy handiwork 


Firm-set in sovran splendour! Yea, leave anon 

The opposing walls erect! The work hath need now 
That the craftsman and the King Himself should come, 
And should restore the house, which lieth waste 
Beneath the roof. He formed the body erst, 

And the limbs of clay ; now shall He, Lord of Life, 
Deliver from their foes the abject throng, 


Those wretched ones from Terror, as He oft did.” 


Cynewulf must have been steeped not only in the Bible and 
the Latin liturgy, but also in the works of St. Gregory the Great, 
as the following passage from the J/orvalia of St. Gregory may 


show : 


It is now clear to all, by divine grace, whom Holy Scripture calls 
the corner stone. Him in truth, who taking with Himself from one 
side the Jewish and from the other the Gentile people, unites, as it 
were, two walls into the one fabric of the Church; Him of whom it is 
written— le hath made both one (Eph. ii. 14), who showed Himself as 
the corner stone, not only in things below, but in things above ; because 
He united on earth the nations of the Gentiles to the people of Israel, 
and both together to angels in heaven. For at His birth the angels 
exclaimed, Ox earth peace to men of good will, For they would not 
offer their joys as a great thing at the birth of the King, if they were 
not at variance with each another. Of this stone it is said by the 
prophet: Zhe stone which the builders rejected, is made the head of the 
corner (Ps. cxvii. 22). Jechonias the King typified the stone. 
Whence also he properly represented Him who, born in Judea, and 
gathering together the Gentiles, went as it were from Jerusalem to 
Babylonia and bound together in His own person, by the act of charity, 


1 Wall-stone is the Saxon word ; it corresponds here to the ‘‘ corner-stone ” of the 
antiphon. 


* Mr. Gollancz’s Translation, Il. 1—17. 
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that building of faith which before was rent asunder by the animosity 


of discord.! 


A curious point which occurs for discussion in connection 
with the “Great -O’s” is the acrostic, which, as various keen- 
eyed commentators have pointed out, is formed by the Roman 
set of seven antiphons taken in their inverse order : 


O Sapientia 

O Adonai 

O Radix Jesse 
O Clavis David 
O Oriens 

O Rex Gentium 
O Emmanuel 


If we look at the initial letters which follow the O and read 
them upwards we obtain the words ERO CRAS, which may be 
translated: “I shall be (with you) to-morrow.” Was this 
acrostic intentional? Considering the popularity of all kinds 
of acrostics with such early ecclesiastical writers as Ennodius, 
Sedulius, and other poets, I am tempted to believe that the 
effect may very probably have been designed, and seeing that 
the Roman Lider Responsalis and Breviary have always preserved 
this order, the coincidence ought to count for something in 
favour of the hypothesis that the antiphons are of Roman 
origin and early date. How much appreciated these tricks of 
language were in the early middle ages is curiously illustrated 
in the poems of Cynewulf himself. Four times over in his 
known poems he has signed his name by the use of Runic 
letters, the names of which work into the Anglo-Saxon text 
and spell out Kynwulf. Mr. Gollancz’s translation of the 
passage in Zhe Christ runs thus: 


The Reenest there shall quake when he heareth the Lord 
The heaven’s ruler, utter words of wrath 

To those who in the world obeyed Him ill, 

While they might solace find most easily 

For their earning and their Teed. Many afeard 

Shall wearily await upon that plain 

What penalty He will adjudge to them 

For their deeds. ‘The (Ulinsomeness of earthly gauds 


' Greg. Mag. A/oralia, Bk. xxviii. ch, 8. 
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Shall then be changed. In days of yore Unknown 
Dake-floods embraced the region of life’s joy, 

And all earth’s fortune. Then each precious thing 
Shall be consumed in fire.! 


A few further points of more modern interest remain to be 
noticed. And first we may ask whether we ought not perhaps 
in English to write of the “great Oh’s” rather than the “great 
O’s.” A curious title, Mwestra Setora de la O, which is 
popularly given in Spain to the feast of the Expectation of our 
Lady suggests the question. We know that by a decree of 
the Tenth Council of Toledo in 656 the Spanish Church 
decided to keep the festival of the Annunciation on December 
18th, a week before Christmas. The reason given for this 
arrangement was that the 25th day of March was so apt to 
coincide with some of the primary celebrations of the Lenten 
season that it was rarely possible to do honour to our Lady by 
any external marks of rejoicing. At a later period, when all 
the Spaniards, practically speaking, fell in with the usage of 
the rest of Christendom as regards keeping the feast of the 
Annunciation, the feast of the Expectation was instituted to 
replace the old Spanish observance of December 18th, and has 
since spread throughout the Church at large. The name now 
given to it in Spain, z.e., Nuestra Sefttora de la O, means of course 
the feast of our Lady when the O is sung. But in the Mozarabic, 
or distinctly Spanish rite, it appears that our set of O antiphons 
have never been in use. In their place the Spanish Church was 
accustomed after the Magnificat in the week immediately 
preceding Christmas day to introduce a loud cry of distress 
and appeal, a prolonged Of without any other words, which 
was intended to symbolize the intense longing of the nations 
yet unredeemed for the coming of the Saviour.2 The first 
singing of this O/ of expectation coincides with our Lady’s 
feast, and it would seem that in many parts of Spain a certain 
solemnity attaches to the whole intervening week. In particular 
in the greater churches High Mass is celebrated at an early 
hour every morning, and at this Mass all women who are 
great with child, whatever their station in life, make it a duty 


1 The ordinary Anglo-Saxon script uses several runic letters. The best known 
are the wyn (w) and the thorn (44). The four passages in Cynewulfs poems con- 
taining runes are the following: Christ (796—806), Zilene (1257-1271), Fata 
A postolorum (96—106), Juliana (704—711). 

? See Holweck, Fasti Mariani, p. 291. 
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to be present. It may be noted also, as confirming in some 
measure the meaning attached to the Spanish singing of the 
Oh, that Honorius of Autun (twelfth century) in his Gemma 
Animae, when commenting on our series of O antiphons, tells us 
that the seven O’s-are sung rather in wonderment than as a 
form of address. (Septem O admirando potius quam vocando 
cantantur).' With this agrees very well the practice of 
Cynewulf, who renders the Latin C by the Anglo-Saxon 
interjection ea/a, which though sometimes used as a simple 
vocative, represents more commonly a cry of distress or wonder. 

The great interest, which, as remarked above, was 
formerly taken in the public performance of the liturgy of the 
Church, has probably had the effect in many different places of 
converting those occasions when anything unusual was said or 
done in choir, into something like festivals. It is, therefore, 
not to be wondered at that partly through the influence of the 
O’s themselves, and partly no doubt through a sense of bustle 
and relaxation at the approach of Christmas, this anticipatory 
week or ten days seems almost to have been kept as a festal 
tide, a sort of inverted octave. 

Various little indications of this, too numerous to detail 
here, meet us in different localities. In parts of Germany, for 
example, it would appear still to be the custom to illuminate 
the antiphon of the day very handsomely on a separate piece 
of parchment and to expose it to view upon the great lectern in 
the centre of the choir. Again, in most of the English collegiate 
churches of old, provision was made for the ringing of the bells 
at Vespers on these days with the same degree of solemnity as 
was customary upon festivals. But the most interesting of all 
the observances with which the annual recurrence of the great 
antiphons was marked were the pomp and circumstance which 
almost everywhere, and especially in the monasteries, were 
attached to the entoning of them. As many of my readers will 
be aware, the entoning of the antiphons at any solemn celebration 
of the Office is a privilege reserved for dignitaries, and this was 
of old more particularly true of the O Sapientia and the rest, 
which held a unique position in the liturgy, and were known 
par excellence as the “great antiphons.” We find accordingly, 
in monasteries .and Cathedral Chapters, that the right of 
entoning one of the O’s was jealously limited by immemorial 
custom to certain higher officers in the community (the 


1 Honorius, Gemma Animae ; Migne, P.L. 172, 644. 
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“ obedientiaries ”), and each of these great functionaries had his 
own appropriate antiphon. Lists of these, in some cases, have 
been preserved to us, and for illustration’s sake I may quote 
two or three examples, selecting for my purpose the arrange- 
ment adopted at the great Abbey of Fleury on the Loire, the 
Cathedral of Rouen in Normandy, and the Abbey of Bury 
St. Edmunds in England. The following table will economize 


space : 
Fleury. Rouen Cathedral. Bury St. Edmunds. 
O Sapientia The Abbot The Chancellor The Prior 
O Adonai Prior Dean Cellarer 
O Radix Jesse Gardener Cantor Sacristan 
O Clavis David Cellarer Treasurer Chamberlain 
O Oriens Treasurer Archd. Vexin Pittancer 
O Rex Gentium Provost Gr. Archd. Infirmarian 
O Emmanuel Armarius Senior Canon Almoner 
O Virgo Virginum Mag.Operis Archbishop Guardians of the 
Shrine 
Abbot.! 


In a good many cases it is not difficult to discover the 
connection between the antiphon and the officer who entoned 
it. Whenever the Gardener was included in the selection of 
Obedientiaries who were privileged to entone, we nearly always 
find that the antiphon O Radix fell to his lot, as one who had 
to do with roots and the growth of trees. Again, O Clavis was 
usually reserved for the Cellarer or Chamberlain, whose duty 
it was to keep things under lock and key. In the Rouen set 
we may notice that the antiphon O Oriens was to be sung by 
the Archdeacon of the Vexin, which was the eastern district 
of the diocese, while at Bury St. Edmunds it was the Infir- 
marian who sang O Ker Gentium, containing the clause, “Come 
and save [? heal] man whom Thou hast formed of clay.” 

Moreover from this custom of making much of the privilege 
of entoning the great antiphons, a curious development resulted. 
It seems to have been regarded as becoming that the high 
functionary so favoured should mark his sense of the honour 
done him by standing treat to the community or his colleagues. 
He apparently defrayed the expenses out of the revenue set 
apart for his special office, and when he made up his accounts 
at the end of the year the disbursement for “keeping his O” 
(faciendo suum O) took its place in due order with the other 


1 Nine antiphons seem to have been sung at Bury St. Edmunds, 
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items of expenditure. Considering the comparative value of 
money in the middle ages, it is astonishing what large sums 
were occasionally devoted to this purpose. Thus at Ramsey 
Abbey, which was not one of the largest, we find such an entry 
as: “For disbursements at the Chamberlain’s O with beer, fish, 
spices, and almonds, 515". 24."!_ At Abingdon 20s. was spent 
over the O Radix Jesse, and 30s. was the sum charged to the 
treasurer's account for O Rex Gentium. The “Lignar,” who 
had care of the felling of wood on the estate, was content with 
a more modest feast when he sang O Emmanuel, and paid only 
23s. 2d.2, At St. Swithun’s, Winchester, the master of the works 
(custos operis) spent 19s. on wine and spices for his O.2 And at 
Worcester the same functionary, who sang the O Rer Gentium, 
set aside the revenues of a windmill which the community 
possessed near St. Martin’s Church in the town, to defray the 
cost of his special celebration. Such examples might be 
multiplied indefinitely. One of the most interesting documents we 
possess bearing upon this subject, is the still unpublished instruc- 
tion De modo faciendi O, belonging to the Benedictine Abbey, 
Bury St. Edmunds.’ It is too long to translate here entire, and 
I may confess that some of the delicacies specified (notably the 
regnas, regenes, or rengis,© mentioned several times in connection 
with wine or beer—e.g., cervisia cum rengis), baffle my ingenuity 
completely. But it is interesting to note that the feast was 
sometimes held in the refectory, sometimes in the Prior's 
chamber (27 camera prioris), apparently in this latter case for a 
select few of the more privileged. For the former celebration 
the Prior provided 22 gallons (sertaria) of beer, for the latter 
only two gallons. Again it is regulated that most of the 
Obedientiaries should provide three fercuda, or courses, and the 
Chamberlain in particular was required to provide as his third 
course smelt in pane (presumably smelt on tuast), and he 
is reminded that if by some misfortune this should prove 
impossible, he must make compensation to the community by 
some other dainty dish.’ The eighth O is said to be at the 





Kirk, Rolls of Obedientiaries at Abingdon, Introduction, p. xxvi. 
Ibid. p. 79. ; 3 Kitchen, Compotus Rolls of St. Swithun’s, pp. 61, 62. 
Archdeacon Hale, Worcester Priory, pp. 99b and Ixxxix. 

> See MS. Harleian, 1005, fol. 64b, according to the old paging. 

® I am inclined to guess that the word may stand for raisins. 

7 Tertium ferculum suum debet esse smelt in pane, si quomodo fieri possit, quod 
si per aliquod infortunium impediri contigerit in aliquo alio ferculo delicato ille 


-~“_wo 


recompenset.” (Harl. 1005, fol. 64b.) 
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charge of the feretrarz?, a unique instance seemingly of a divided 
responsibility. These were the officials who received the 
offerings made at the shrine, and they were evidently regarded 
as being, at least on occasion, very well provided with funds, 
for while they were required to furnish the same bill of fare as 
was prescribed for the sacristan, it is added that they should 
contribute “more generously and abundantly in all things” 
(uberius tamen et in omnibus abundancius). The whole expen- 
diture made during this introduction to Christmas festivities 
seems to have amounted to £49 19s. 9d. This may seem to 
some a large amount, but I hasten to add that such disburse- 
ments appear to have been almost unique. These spreads were 
regarded as the respective “ feasts” of the various great officials, 
and no doubt some little spirit of rivalry led to the augmentation 
of expenses beyond normal bounds. With regard to Durham we 
are expressly assured of the moderation of the repasts. 


Also within their house (the “Common House”) dyd the Master 
therof keep his O Sapientia, ones in the yeare, viz., betwixt Martinmas 
and Christmas, a solemme banquett that the Pryor and Convent dyd 
use at that tyme of the yere onely, when their banquett was of figs and 
raysinges, aile and caikes, and thereof no superfluity or excesse, but 
a scholasticall and moderate congratulation among themselves. 


Similar celebrations prevailed in the Cathedral Chapter, and 
a regulation made for the feasting of the O at Salisbury is 
interesting as having been passed at the time (1224) that 
St. Edmund was treasurer there, but he does not seem to have 
been present in the Chapter when it was voted. We may note, 
too, that the practice was not confined to England, Martene 
has preserved many details regarding the celebration of the O 
in French monasteries and cathedrals. 

Finally it should be observed that the festive celebration 
of the Great O’s was by no means limited to the male sex. The 
household accounts of the nuns of Ste. Croix, Poitiers, 
for instance, contain in 1485 several entries such as the 
following : 


Friday, the 16th December, took place the first O at which Madame 
(the Abbess) is under obligation to provide drink or banquet for her 
ladies (¢.¢., the nuns of thecommunity). At this the following expenses 
were incurred : 
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sols deniers 


For 1% lbs. of sweets (dragée) vij vj 
For 4 lbs. of raisins (resins) iij = Viij 
For 1 |b. of sugar iij ix 
For 100 pears iij iv 
For 100 pippin apples ij vj 
For 1 lb of candles xilij 
Item for a dozen goblets and an 

ewer of stoneware Vv 
Which makes for the wiole cost of 

the said O XXVj x] 


It would seem at first sight that the Abbess was free to 
provide either food or drink, and that she made her choice in 
favour of the former. However, we are told of stoneware 
goblets, though we are not told what. liquid filled them. More- 
over there is another entry on December 23rd, “which was 
the last O, which Madame herself does (ze, chants), and 
she provides the drink (/e dotre—perhaps we should trans- 
late—‘the dessert’) as on the first occasion; and there 
was spent for sweets (dragée) vij sols vj deniers.” From 
all this it would seem that we have not a full account of the 
festivities. Probably the wine or beer was already available in 
the cellars of the convent, but the sweets, apples, &c., had to be 
bought for the occasion. Enough raisins, apples, and pears 
seem to have remained over to furnish the second feast, but new 
sweetmeats had to be provided specially, as the first supply was 
exhausted. No sensible man will grudge the poor nuns their 
innocent festivity or be on the look-out to accuse them of 
greediness or excess. The one curious feature is that these 
celebrations should take place amid the fasting days of Advent. 
Probably the whole system may best be explained as a lingering 
survival of that spirit of joy and expectation which Abbot 
Cabrol notes as a prominent though not a unique feature in the 
Advent liturgy of the early centuries. 


HERBERT THURSTON. 








A Country Mission. 


“DEPEND upon it,” says George Eliot, “you would gain 
unspeakably if you would learn with me to see some of the 
poetry and pathos, the tragedy and the comedy, lying in the 
experience of a human soul that looks out through dull grey 
eyes, and that speaks in a voice of quite ordinary tones.” 
How much there is that is beautiful around us if we could 
so curious to hear news and to see 


only see it! We are “ 
sights,” we lose the poetry which the common things of life 
are breathing forth; we need a Ruskin and a George Eliot to 
remind us of our folly. We go out to see some wonderful 
sight, and as we walk we trample underfoot wonders of nature 
unspeakable ; we read a play, and, while we read, a tragedy or 
comedy is enacted unnoticed at our very door. But we want 
the heart of the poet to teach us, his guiding hand to direct us. 

There are many kinds of truth; Faber says: “Both the 
astronomer and the poet have their truth, but the poet’s truth 
is a truer truth than that of the astronomer.” Let us try to 
follow in the path of the poet. 

In a corner of England there rests a little village, quiet and 
away from the world. There is no railway within two miles ; 
the carrier’s cart brings the greatest excitement on three days 
a week. Looking down from a hill near by, one sees thatched 
cottages, a square church tower, many lofty elm trees, some 
noble Scotch firs. Like a nest it seems, the cottages clustered 
irregularly together, blue smoke among the yellow leaves of 
October, a thin autumn mist binding the whole together. 
On descending the hill one sees a red-brick building, saved from 
hideousness by the work that nature has done—by clinging ivy 
and lofty shrubs like cypresses. It is the Catholic chapel, and 
near it stands the Presbytery. This latter is a thatched cottage, 
roses—the last roses of autumn—hang about the porch; the 
a dear, old-fashioned garden—is trim and neat. Here, 





garden 
for almost fifty years has lived the priest, gray and bent now, 
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who stands leaning on his stick among the falling rose leaves. 
He feels sad, for he knows that he is getting too weak and old 
to do his work, knows that the day is getting near when he 
must leave his beloved village, his dear people, his cottage and 
his garden. He sees that weeds are growing in the once 
unsullied paths, he sees that the garden is not what it used to 
be, he feels that he must perforce neglect his people. 

Time was when he was young and strong, when—so the 
elders of the village told me years afterwards—he could leap a 
five-barred gate with a loaded gun in his hand, when he worked 
in his garden and kept it in perfect order without help. “The 
Father’s asters were a picture,” the same elders say, “two rows 
of them all up the path.” The whole village respected and 
loved him. He was rough and gruff perhaps—a priest of the 
old school, who expected his people to make long preparation 
for confession, who gave long penances, who said many and 
long prayers before Mass—but he was true as steel to Church 
and duty. He had been buried, as the saying goes, for fifty 
years in this little country village, until he had got to be part 
of it, until it could not be thought of without “the Father.” 
Once the Bishop had thought to move him to a better mission, 
and had told him of his good fortune; but good fortune it did 
not seem to him, he did not speak at first, he seemed lost in 
sorrowful thought; at last he said gruffly—he always spoke 
gruffly, but I think not always without those inward tears which 
are so bitter : 

“What shall I do with the long ladder? I can’t move that.” 

However, the Bishop saw that this firmly-rooted tree could 
not be torn up, and it remained. 

At last, at the end of fifty years, the tree, grown old, with 
withered and fallen leaves, must give place to another. 

Lately, since he has not been able to do any active work, 
the old man has stood by the gate observing all the village life, 
has watched the children go to school and leave, the carts roll 
by ; and when there was not anything to see, he has busied 
himself carving on a big stone in the rough garden wall, with 
his pocket-knife, a little head. Years after I saw that little 
head, and then again, but broken by a thoughtless village boy 
with no care for associations with the past. Poor old man! how 
sad you will be in the town—in the rooms prepared for you by 
loving hands at the convent—in the big town so far away from 
the village, church, and garden you have loved! 
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A sad, sad period passes ; there is no resident priest in the 
village ; weeds grow tall in the place of the once unrivalled 
flowers. We are in England, priests are scarce; it is thought 
that a remote village is no place for a young and vigorous 
man. 

At last the new priest comes. He is a quiet little 
Frenchman, alone in a strange land, no longer young, with a 
creeping infirmity weakening the poor body day by day. He is 
an 





an exile, scarce knowing the language of that strange land 
exile since youth. A missionary in early days, when he had 
strength and energy ; now, when unhealthy climate and excessive 
heat have ruined health, he is an exile still. For some years 
of this second exile he has been a chaplain at a_ school 
and a teacher of his own.tongue, to be smiled at by boys, and 
at the close of day to sit down quietly and read. That is soon 
over ; then this quiet life in the country, and books. A lovely 
village—so it strikes him—in it a garden, books. The few 
ministrations soon over, then to rest, to wander among the 
flowers, to read. 

Of course he does not understand the people and is not 
well understood by them ; but he grows to love the quiet spot, 
the cottage, the garden, and the little church. He is reverenced 
by the good people as their father. 

Stray dogs and cats come in—he likes to see them—birds 
build their nests in the thatch of the roof; the garden grows 
wild. 

Growing weaker and weaker in health, one day, while 
wandering through the corn, he falls and lies for hours in the 
sun. 

Will he not go to his friends, to be looked after, taken care 
of? Friends! he has none. Fewer ministrations, weeds 
growing high and rank, dogs playing in the garden, cattle 
wandering among the cabbages. “I like to see the cattle, like 
the dogs and cats and birds.” 

Quieter and weaker; long days in bed. Will he not retire 
to some home for infirm priests, and there be cared for— 
tended ? 

“Let me stay, I beg you, until the end—the end.” One 
month more, and then, rising one morning and being dressed 
like a child, he stands by the window and looks out—looks out 
into the east, then sighs, sinks back on the bed, is gone. The 
end—until the end. On a wet day in January the exile is 
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buried—they bury him behind the church and leave a mound 
of clay to mark the spot. 

Rain in plenty, and snow; then in April, when the days 
grow mild, up sprout daffodils—a myriad—all round the grave. 


And now there comes a change; a successor young and 
active is appointed. Carts rumble along bringing furniture 
and pictures; the old parlour, with its oaken beam, is trans- 
formed. The garden is once more tidy ; the church is made 
resplendent. But what I like most about this new Father is 
that he looks on the little carven head near the gate with 
reverence ; that he stands among the daffodils when he has 


turfed the grave, and prays. 


H. S. SQUIRRELL. 

















Honour’s Glassy Bubble. 
A STORY OF THREE GENERATIONS. 


BOOK IV. 


CHAPTER VII. 
CHLORIS. 


THE first month of the new year passed by uneventfully and 
without bringing about another meeting between Lona and 
Christian Schwerteneck. February, however, had scarce set in 
when two events of some importance following close upon each 
other, indirectly served to prepare the way for the yet more 
important crisis that was to determine Lona’s fate. 

The first and most surprising of these events was an 
unexpected visit from Count Rudolf Wilding, George’s elder 
step-brother, who had not been seen or heard of at Castle 
Stillberg since that October afternoon when he had come to 
break the news of his brother’s death to the family of the 
bereaved young bride. 

Rudolf Wilding, although now close upon forty, was still 
unmarried, and having now by his father’s death become the 
actual head of the family, and proprietor of the large entailed 
Wilding estates, he was unable to blink the fact that amateur 
photography and the study of numismatics could no longer 
remain the chief and sole objects of his life. It was incumbent 
upon him to marry and have heirs if he did not wish the family 
possessions to pass away into the hands of distant relatives who 
were almost strangers. He recognized the urgency of this duty, 
and was fully prepared to comply with it, but being a man of 
infinite deliberation, he deemed it expedient to take just one 
year more to consider the matter before embarking upon such 
a weighty step as the selection of a partner for life. Moreover, 
greatly desiring to procure some specially curious old Grecian 
coins that his collection yet lacked, Count Wilding had resolved 
to utilize his last term of liberty by spending a winter in Greece 
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and the Ionian Islands, where he hoped to unearth some 
treasures. 

It was on one of these islands that he suddenly found 
what he wanted. Not one of those rusty and semi-effaced coins, 
however, whose value to collectors appears to be in exact pro- 
portion to their ambiguity and imperfections, but an insignificant 
silver piece (probably not more than a paltry two thousand years 
old, and therefore but of relatively small numismatic worth). 
This coin, intended probably to represent Chloris the Flower 
Goddess, showed the clean-cut profile of a young girl’s head 
crowned with roses, and seen against a background of flowering 
myrtle and narcissus. 

Something in the pose of the little head, the bright expectant 
look of the uplifted eyes, struck in upon Count Wilding’s mind 
with a sense of familiarity. It forcibly reminded him of some 
other face seen already, only far, far more beautiful than this ; 
for the former vision had been alive and glowing with all the 
magic charm of love-transfigured youth. The picture of Lona 
as he had seen her on that last evening but one, in the avenue 
at Stillberg, gazing after her boyish lover, had suddenly risen up 
before his eyes. 

Abruptly realizing that here he had found something which 
perhaps unconsciously he had been wanting all along, Count 
Rudolf Wilding packed his trunk in a great hurry for a man of 
such unusually calm and methodical habits, and taking the first 
steamer for the mainland, returned north, travelling night and 
day with the utmost speed to be achieved by means of fast- 
sailing boats and express trains. 

Within a week he had reached Castle Stillberg, and 
demanding to see the master of the house in a few conven- 
tional, but thoroughly explicit phrases, had communicated his 
errand, which was nothing less than a formal proposal for 
the hand of his grand-daughter—Baroness Lona Hunvalagi- 
Stillberg. 

Attila’s consent was readily given. Of course the gir] must 
marry some day despite the tragical end of her first engagement, 
and where could there be found a more unexceptionable fartz 
than Count Rudolf Wilding, who although somewhat on in 
years had still more to offer than his deceased step-brother? 

But when, after a short interval, Lona was summoned and 
left alone with her would-be suitor, the result was very different 
from that anticipated by the two men. 
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It was in vain that Count Rudolf Wilding pleaded his cause 
with all the eloquence, all the good feeling and common sense 
at his command, Lona could only shake her head with a gentle 
persistency that conveyed regretful but absolute conviction of 
the hopelessness of his suit to Count Wilding’s mind. 

“Do not pain me by insisting further,” she had finally said, 
“for it is quite, quite impossible. As a brother I would have 
welcomed you heartily—you know that already—but I can never 
marry you.” 

“T would have deemed myself happy to own such a sister- 
in-law, but still happier to be able to call you my wife,” returned 
Count Wilding with stately courtesy. “Since, however, you say 
it is impossible, I have of course no right to press you further 
and I cannot but admire, while selfishly regretting, your admir- 
able fidelity to my deceased brother. You cannot, of course, 
forget your George.” 

“No—of course not. How could I possibly forget him?” 
repeated Lona mechanically, though uncomfortably aware of the 
vivid blush that was perhaps an unconscious protest against a 
homage not wholly deserved. With an almost guilty start she 
suddenly realized that for some time past she had not been 
dreaming of George as persistently as she had done during the 
first or even the second year of her bereavement. Sleeping or 
waking his figure had become more shadowy and indistinct 
than of yore. The memory of his bright beaming smile, that 
had been wont to haunt her with intolerable persistency like 
to the yearning of a prisoner for a vanished sunbeam, had now 
grown vague and misty, and it required a positive effort to 
recall the precise inflection of his joyous young voice and dear 
ringing laugh. 

Yet while recognizing all these facts, and feeling perhaps 
just a little ashamed of herself, Lona felt quite convinced that 
she could never, never become the wife of poor George’s elder 
brother. 

Count Rudolf Wilding accepted Lona’s decision with his 
habitual gentleman-like impassibility, but he felt it keenly all 
the same, experiencing a far more lively and bitter sense of 
disappointment than he had ever felt on failing to secure for 
his collection some most rare and valuable coin. 

“She is even more beautiful than the profile of Chloris, 
though the expression is no longer the same,” he regretfully 
repeated when he found himself in the train that was bearing 
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him off in the direction of Trieste, thence to take the first 
available steamer back to the Ionian Islands, where he proposed 
to resume the numismatical researches interrupted to no purpose 
by the foregoing incident. 


The second event, which occurred some ten days after Lona’s 
rejection of Count Rudolf Wilding, was the news that Mr. Bruce 
had just succumbed to a sharp attack of pneumonia after scarce 
five days’ illness, leaving the whole of his very extensive fortune 
to his grand-niece Helen or Illona Hunvalagi-Stillberg ; the only 
condition attached to the inheritance being that Lona’s majority 
should be at once officially proclaimed, in order that she might 
assume the direction of her fortune unhampered by the authority 
of a guardian or by other legal restrictions. Lona, who had 
been twenty-two on her last birthday, would already have been 
of age in England, and although Austrian law prescribes twenty- 
four as the normal term of majority, some simple formalities 
and a few signatures alone were needed in order to transform 
the young girl in the eye of the law, from an irresponsible infant 
to. a full-grown woman, competent henceforth to assume the 
management of her own property, and capable of bearing the 
responsibility of her actions and decisions. 

Her altered position in this respect was not, however, 
brought home to Lona for some time as an actual fact, and 
the consciousness of the newly-acquired power and independence 
bestowed by money yet slumbered within her. Having lived 
since childhood in a home of wealth and luxury she had never 
known the want of money, nor had realized how absolutely 
dependent she and her mother had been all along upon the 
bounty of her stubborn and capricious old grandfather. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
THE BROKEN ANCHOR. 
REFUSALS, no less than engagements, are apt inexplicably to 
leak out in country places, where people mostly labouring under 
a superfluity of time and a dearth of incident, are wont to 
follow up the slightest clue, seizing upon the most trivial 
circumstances and rumours with the eagerness and avidity of a 
famished wolf grinding in its fangs the welcome bone cast 
in its path by a kind providence. And although as a matter of 
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course none of the principal parties concerned had ever breathed 
a word outside the family circle of their late visitor’s errand, 
it nevertheless became known in the neighbourhood that 
Count Rudolf Wilding had proposed for and been refused 
by the former bride of his defunct step-brother—the general 
impression being of course that Lona was undoubtedly 
a quite abnormal and even eccentric specimen of womankind 
in remaining so stubbornly faithful to the memory of her first 
love, now that more than a decent interval having elapsed, she 
might presumably have been accessible to consolation. 

Christian Schwerteneck was one of the first to hear of, and 
likewise put his own erroneous constructions upon what had taken 
place. Of course she could not forget George, and he had been 
a fool to flatter himself, as he had unconsciously been doing, 
with success. Had he not now acquired proof positive of 
Lona’s unswerving allegiance to her dead bridegroom? For if it 
had been in her power to forget, as other women do, would she 
not undoubtedly have accepted Count Wilding’s proposal ? 
What earthly chance could he,a simple country gentleman of 
only moderate means, have ever had, since for the sake of that 
dead boy she had refused a title and a fortune? 

Whereupon, quite satisfied as to the flawlessness of these 
logical deductions, Christian promptly transplanted the idol of his 
thoughts on to a yet higher altar into a more impenetrable 
sanctuary than heretofore, worshipping from afar with despairing 
and wholly superfluous veneration, all unaware that for some 
time past his goddess had been gradually descending from her 
pedestal, and was unconsciously being drawn towards him. 

Consequently, during the months of March and April he 
had carefully avoided the vicinity of Stillberg, vainly hoping that 
absence would gradually cure him of a hopeless infatuation ; but 
when May set in, Christian’s resolution began to totter. All the 
forces of reawakening nature seemed to have entered into league 
against him, whispering into his ear with almost troublesome 
persistency sweet seductive suggestions and hints, all conveying 
the insinuation that love such as his was necessarily omnipo- 
tent and triumphant, and must perforce obtain its object 
sooner or later. He seemed to hear this message daily and 
hourly reiterated in the carolling voices of lark and thrush, in 
the cooing of the wild pigeons aloft in the tree summits, and 
in the soft alluring whistle of the roebuck calling to its mate 
across the forest glades. Nay more, these thrilling adhortations 
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seemed plainly inscribed in letters of gold within the heart of 
each newly-opened flower ; for in Christian’s mind blossoms and 
Lona were inextricably associated, and he could never behold a 
flower-laden tree without being vividly carried back to that 
first meeting four springs ago beneath the bird-cherry tree laden 
with bloom. 

The orchards were in full flower towards the middle of May, 
giving all the promise of an unusually rich fruit harvest this 
year, to repay the suffering and impoverished peasants for last ° 
autumn’s calamities. But unfortunately nature, no less fickle 
than man, is in the perfidious habit of making brilliant promises 
only in order to break them callously, as every peasant and 
farmer is aware; and therefore until a certain date is past no 
man may venture to deem himself secure, even though the 
boughs of pear and apple are so lavishly covered with blossom as 
to make his orchard resemble a sea of foam all pink and white. 

The days most dreaded by the country folk of lower Austria 
and Styria are the 12th, 13th, 14th, and 15th of May, on account 
of those sudden and surreptitious night frosts which, as experience 
has taught, are capable of destroying in a few hours the fruit 
promise of an entire district. The three first dates, being respec- 
tively the feasts of St. Pancras, St. Servatius and St. Boniface, 
this holy trio are in popular parlance called the “Three Ice 
Men,” because of the pernicious influence they are wont to 
exercise upon horticulture. But deplorable as the reputation 
of these masculine saints undoubtedly is, that of their female 
conspirator, St. Sophia, who follows close upon their heels on 
the fifteenth of the month, is universally agreed to be 
incomparably worse, and it happens but too often that 
this cruel and rapacious virgin nicknamed “ Die Kalte Sophie,” 
takes fiendish delight in completing the havoc wrought 
by her predecessors, callously annihilating that which even the 
“Ice Men’s” cold hearts had refused to destroy. 

A long experience of these calamities has, however, taught 
the peasants how to resist the assault of their celestial foes. 
Against the myriads of invisible ice lances and arrows levelled 
against their gardens and orchards, they have learnt to construct 
ramparts which, though composed but of floating vapour, are never- 
theless calculated to resist and defeat the enemy’s fiercest attacks. 

This is effected by kindling in the open air fires of brush- 
wood and damp straw, all over the land at certain prescribed 
intervals wherever there are orchards or rows of fruit-trees. The 
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flowers already benumbed must under these circumstances be 
treated like delicate invalids recovering from mortal sickness, 
and for them the risen sun, however kindly disposed, is too 
violent and rough a doctor, too impetuous a lover, whose ardent 
embraces would almost infallibly cause the death of the beloved 
object. By-and-by, when they have been gradually nursed 
back to life and strength, they will again be fit to receive 
their royal lover, basking with renewed ecstasy in the glory 
of his smile—but not yet awhile, not until the fires below 
have done their work by causing a dense layer of smoke to hang 
suspended in mid-air above the fruit-tree summits, thus acting 
like an outspread curtain between the languishing houris and 
their imperious Pasha. And in order that this vapoury curtain 
should be complete without rent or flaw, every peasant and land- 
owner in the district is bound, once the order has been issued, 
to erect and kindle as many fires on his ground as the extent 
of his property demands. No man durst under pain of penalty 
stand alone, refusing his co-operation against the common enemy. 

The two first saints, Pancratius and Servatius, appeared 
to be genially disposed this year, for they came and went in 
calm, respectable fashion, without damaging the smallest 
blossom in the country; but already Bonifacius had displayed 
a disposition decidedly more frigid than his predecessors ; and as 
wise and wary old peasants declared, there was every reason to 
believe that the “ Cold Sophia” was making ready to justify the 
appropriateness of her designation in quite a signal fashion. 

This prediction it was’ which had furnished Christian 
Schwerteneck with the excuse he had been seeking for 
approaching Lona. He had displayed particular energy in 
undertaking to stir up the peasants of the district as to the 
urgency of a universal and closely-connected network of 
“Reifheizen” (frost fires), as they are popularly called, for the 
following morning ; as with the recollection of last year’s failure 
and famine, the agricultural capital represented by these delicate 
blossoms could not be too anxiously preserved and jealously 
safe-guarded ; and in his opinion the frost fires had neither 
been properly organized of late years nor kept up as vigorously 
as occasion demanded. 

Having, therefore, spent several hours in the saddle on the 
14th of May, riding about from village to village, rousing the 
sometimes dense and apathetic populace by argument, per- 
suasion, or threat; throwing, as was his nature, the whole 
weight of his downright and vigorous personality into the 
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accomplishment of his self-imposed mission, it was perhaps but 
natural and neighbourly that he should desire to include the 
proprietor of Stillberg under the number of those who had a 
right to be warned as to the exigencies of the case. Curiously 
enough, however, it never occurred to him to seek out Baron 
Hunvalagi-Stillberg’s overseer, upon whom, as a matter of 
course, the responsibility of the arrangements to be made would 
devolve, but riding straight in through the park gates, he came 
upon Lona half-way down the avenue, standing beneath a 
horse-chestnut tree, and gazing up abstractedly into its flowery 
branches. 

In another minute he was by her side and had dismounted, 
holding the horse’s bridle carelessly looped over his left arm. 

“You are surprised to see me here, no doubt,” began 
Christian, feeling it incumbent to explain his presence. “But 
I thought it my duty. I was obliged to come and warn your 
grandfather that the frost fires are to be kindled all over the 
district at four to-morrow morning, and that I trust he will 
issue his orders accordingly.” 

Lona looked at Herr von Schwerteneck in her usual grave, 
deliberate fashion, before replying, taking notice only of the first 
phrases of his little speech : 

“| think | was more surprised not to have seen you before. 
It is a long, a very long time since we met; not since the 
Christmas-tree, when you tore up the paper-chains and burned 
all the candles; do you remember? I was thinking of it just 
now because the horse-chestnut flowers always remind me of 
Christmas-tree candles, and I was trying to count how long it 
would take to burn all these, dividing them into batches of twelve.” 

He, too, glanced up at the tree, as though making a 
rapid estimate of the myriads of waxen blossoms. 

“Not nearly enough,” he pronounced gravely, “to give me 
time for all I should wish to say.” 

Lona’s heart began to flutter in somewhat unusual fashion, 
but she managed to retain her outward composure as she 
returned lightly : 

“Dear me! I never knew that there could be so much to 
say about the frost fires! I had always supposed it to be quite 
a simple matter, and it would certainly take several hours to 
burn all those candles up there.” 

“Ah! the frost fires, to be sure,” said Christian, suddenly 
reminded of the ostensible object of his visit. “But indeed 
the matter is not nearly so simple as is generally supposed, 
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and there are many technical points to be observed if the 
smoke is to be equally and effectively distributed throughout 
the atmosphere. Perhaps we could sit down a little while I 
try to explain the slight innovations I am _ endeavouring 
to introduce into the ‘Reifheizen’ hereabouts. It is still 
quite warm, despite St. Sophia's dark intentions with regard 
to to-morrow, and I have been in the saddle almost continually 
since seven this morning.” 

“ Yes, let us sit down,” agreed Lona, readily leading the way 
to the nearest stone bench. 

“No! Not there!” exclaimed Christian, starting back 
almost with a movement of repulsion. “ Any other seat except 
this one!” 

“But why——?” Lona was beginning, and then suddenly 
she remembered that this had been George’s favourite bench, 
the one whereon they had been seated when he had declared his 
love, and for the first time had taken her in his arms; the 
bench which, in memory of that blissful moment, had become 
endeared to both their hearts. For a long,a very long time 
after George’s death, she had carefully avoided this spot, the 
mere sight of which had the power of tearing open afresh all the 
old aching wounds. How strange that she should have forgotten 
just now! But stranger yet, and surely far more inexplic- 
able, was Herr von Schwerteneck’s evident antipathy to this 
particular seat. What could he possibly know about the matter ? 

When, therefore, presently they found themselves seated 
upon another bench some little way further up the avenue, 
Lona turned to her companion with a look of puzzled inquiry : 

“Why did you not want to sit over there? Are not all 
these benches of precisely the same shape and height, so why 
should you suppose that one to be different from the other ?” 

“It is different. You cannot deny it.” 

“To me perhaps. But how do you know? How could you 

>» 





guess 

“ Because—because I saw you and George Wilding that 
day,” returned Christian, almost in a whisper. 

“ Impossible!” exclaimed Lona, going first red and then 
very pale. “There was no one in sight, and we—were alone in 
the avenue. And I remember plainly ; I am quite sure we had 
no visitors that day.” 

“It was only for a moment. I had been on my way to the 
castle, but when quite accidentally—upon my word of honour— 
Isaw you . . . and him together, then I turned back and 
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went away unseen. I knew, of course, that I could be neither 
wanted nor welcome that day.” 

“ And it was in order to spare my feelings that you avoided 
that bench just now ?” 

“N-no. I am afraid I was not so generous, and was only 
selfishly considering my own private feelings in the matter.” 

There was a slightly embarrassed pause ere Lona spoke 
again with a rather wavering attempt at lightness. 

“ How very strange. But are you quite, quite sure, Herr von 
Schwerteneck, that you did not simply dream all this?” 

“Do you want a proof?” said Christian, rising promptly, 
and having secured his horse to the branch of an adjacent shrub, 
he struck out in a slanting line across the avenue, followed by 
the much-puzzled Lona, until they:had reached a spot among 
the trees directly opposite the so-called betrothal bench, where 
Christian made a sudden halt. 

“See here,” he said, pointing to some moss and _ lichen- 
encrusted figures cut into the bark of a giant beech-tree. “ That 
is the sign which I carved that day in order to remind myself of 
the date and spot.” 

“16/VII/1893,” read Lona, deciphering the weather-beaten 
figures with some slight difficulty. “Yes, you are right ; that 
was the exact date. And the figure above; what was that 
intended to represent ?” 

Christian gave a short, peculiar laugh. 

“TI am no great hand at sculpture, it seems, if you are unable 
to discern that this wondrous piece of carving is intended for the 
counterfeit of a broken anchor. It has got a little damaged by 
wind and weather, perhaps, and to your eye it no doubt looks 
different ; but on that day when I cut it out both form and 
signification appeared quite uncommonly distinct to my mind.” 

But Lona, who had been passing her fingers gently over the 
moss-encrusted figure, now looked ‘up. 

“You are mistaken, Herr von Schwerteneck,” she said very 
softly. “See, the anchor is not broken at all, for the line of 
green moss runs down without break from top to base. This is 
a whole, not a broken anchor; so either your memory plays 
you false, or else time has repaired the damage.” 

Lona only spoke the truth; for the rich green moss, the 
growth of nearly four years’ time, had, in creeping down the 
indented contours, joined in the centre there where originally 
the lines had broken off, now forming a firm, flawless band of 


, emerald velvet. 
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His eyes flared up with the flame of a sudden, new-kindled 
hope. 

“Time has repaired the damage!” he joyfully repeated. 
“Is it you indeed who can say so? Ah, if I could only believe 
that “ 





CHAPTER IX. 

“DIE KALTE SOPHIE.” 
THE story of the broken anchor was, however, not destined 
to be finished on that occasion, for the sudden appearance on 
the scene of Herr Burghard, the overseer, effectually put an end 
to the confidential disclosures that had appeared so imminent. 
The news that Herr von Schwerteneck had ridden over to 
Stillberg in order to discuss to-morrow’s frost fires had reached 
the overseer, who with zealous but inconvenient alacrity had 
hastened hither to receive his instructions and advice on the 
subject. 

In the lengthy discussion that ensued, all the details of 
to-morrow’s “Reifheizen” were scttled upon, and presently 
Christian, taking leave of Lona, had walked away with the over- 
seer in order to decide upon the particular spots, where in the 
former’s opinion the fires might most advantageously be placed. 

“That is a grand—a wonderful gentleman,” pronounced the 
overseer, meeting Lona somewhat later on that same afternoon. 
“Were there more such men hereabouts it would be better for 
the country. I have no great opinion of gentlemen farmers as 
a rule ; too bookish mostly, full of theories, and yet not able to 
distinguish between a mangel and a turnip after all their study ; 
but as to Herr von Schwerteneck, hats off, | say, before him. 
Knows how to command like the Emperor himself, and yet not 
too proud to put his hand to any job a-going like the simplest 
peasant. And that obliging, too, for would you believe it, he 
has promised to be here again to-morrow at four o'clock, just 
to superintend the operations and bring us a cask of the new 
fluid he has for increasing the volume of smoke.” 

Here Lona appeared to be struck by a sudden idea. 

“Herr Burghard,” she said, with a little laugh that was, 
perhaps, not perfectly natural, “do you know I was thinking 
just now how very odd it is that having lived all my life here in 
Styria I should never have seen a ‘ Reifheizen’?” 

“ Not odd at all,” said the old overseer, looking up at his 
young mistress with frank admiration. “Why should a young 
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lady trouble her pretty head about such things, and leave her 
soft bed at that ghastly hour?” 

“But I am sure it must be very, very interesting to see it, 
for once in a way.” 

“ Not interesting at all. Just a row of burning heaps of straw 
and branches. And that filthy brown smoke tickles the throat 
and nostrils till you cannot speak for coughing and sneezing, 
and makes your eyes smart till the tears run down your cheeks.” 

“But the blossoms!” exclaimed Lona fervently, apparently 
quite undeterred by the uninviting picture drawn by the over- 
seer. ‘It must be lovely to see them in the early morning all 
covered with dew and fighting for their poor delicate lives against 
that terrible frost. It must be awfully exciting—just like a battle 
—I would just love to see it; and—and—there is really no 
reason at all why I should not get up at four o'clock if I choose.” 

Herr Burghard, a plain, stolid, somewhat dense individual, 
who had served over thirty years on the Stillberg estate, was wholly 
incapable of comprehending or entering into Lona’s poetical 
rhapsodies on the subject of the imperilled blossoms, but what he 
finally came to understand was that his fair young mistress was 
determined to have her own way in this matter. Baroness Lona 
was adorcd by all the servants of her grandfather's household, who 
were unanimous in declaring that she had the heart of an angel 
and the temper of a lamb. Not one of them, however, but was 
aware that when she drew those ridiculously dark eyebrows of hers 
together ina particular fashion, no wild horses in existence would 
have been capable of deterring her from any course she had 
resolved upon. 

So Herr Burghard, recognizing this fact, signified acquiescence 
by a sigh of helpless resignation to the inevitable. 

“Very well, Baroness. If you really must go I suppose you 
must, and I shall of course do myself the honour of coming to 
fetch you myself at a quarter to four o'clock. You cannot 
possibly walk over the fields alone at that early hour. And 
please be sure and put on thick boots and a warm cloak, for the 
grass will be damp and the air bitterly cold.” 

Before going to bed that night, Lona cast an anxious glance 
at the thermometer suspended outside her window and was 
paradoxically rejoiced to see that already it marked but one 
degree above zero. And she fell to sleep with a strange prayer 
on her lips, murmuring somewhat as follows: “Dear, dear 
St. Sophia, please be as cold as ever you can to-night. I would 
_ not for the world miss the ‘ Reifheizen’ to-morrow.” 
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As had been predicted the night was bitterly cold, and soon 
after three o'clock all the peacefully-sleeping inhabitants of the 
neighbourhood were abruptly roused by loud reports proceeding 
from every point of the compass. Whosoever being awake was 
possessed of a firearm hastened to discharge it for the benefit 
of his more drowsy neighbours, and all along the low crest of 
the surrounding hills small mortars placed at intervals sent 
forth bombs, which exploding with a violent boom, precluded 
all possibility of further slumber for even the most inveterate 
sleeper within a radius of several miles. Soon the din swelling 
to a veritable cannonade seemed to penetrate the country as 
with one mighty vibration, bringing with it that pleasant sense 
of excitement that in all such unusual contingencies acts as a 
wholesome and exhilarating leaven upon the heavy and prosaic 
dough of agricultural daily life. All pulses were quickened, all 
eyes shone brighter, as like a rapidly-mobilized army men and 
boys, women and children, sallied forth to engage in this horti- 
cultural battle. 

Lona, wide awake at the sound of the first shot, was dressed 
in an incredibly short space of time, and was waiting at the hall 
door long before Herr Burghard had made his appearance. She 
was attired in the same frock she had been wearing during these 
last warm days of a slight, almost transparent woollen fabric, 
black of course, for she still wore mourning for George as well 
as for Angus, but remembering the overseer’s injunction she had 
thrown a warm white fur-lined cloak over her shoulders and 
wound a long scarf of soft white lace round head and neck as 
being more serviceable than a hat for protecting her luxuriant 
hair against the penetrating dampness of the morning dew. 

As Herr Burghard had said, it was still bitterly cold at this 
early hour, and here in the avenue it was almost dark. But 
once having left the precincts of the park it was light enough to 
distinguish the way unassisted by a lantern. The stars paling 
rapidly before the approaching sunrise, twinkled down weakly 
and dubiously at Lona, as guided by the overseer she walked 
along a narrow field path in the direction of the so-called Garden 
of Eden, the most important and extensive orchard on the 
estate, thus christened by some long defunct member of the 
Stillberg family ; besides, here the first Stettin apples, the 
most luscious plums and sweetest pears were wont to grow. 
Moreover, besides being the most important, the Garden of 
Eden was, of all the many acres of land devoted to fruit 


culture, in view of its position the most exposed to the attacks 
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of frost, on account of a deep sluggish stream bounding it 
towards the east, whose rising vapours mingling with the 
cold air above served to accentuate the cold by several 
degrees. Here therefore it was of imperative necessity that 
the largest number of frost fires should be kindled, and in 
accordance with Herr von Schwertencck’s directions a row 
of straw and brushwood heaps had already been laid on the 
previous evening along the banks of the stream only twenty 
paces removed from each other, so as to form a long, consecutive 
chain of tiny bonfires. 

Only two of these were already alight when they reached 
the spot, where a number of shadowy figures each armed with 
a fiery branch were moving swiftly along the line, setting fire in 
turn to those other dark heaps that in the grey morning dawn 
looked like so many gigantic toadstools sprung up overnight. 
But even in this imperfect light Herr von Schwerteneck was 
easily recognizable, and his tall, broad-shouldered figure towering 
fully half a head above all others was not to be mistaken. 

From the dark woodpile by which he was standing, a fiery 
tongue shot up just as Lona quickening her steps had reached 
his side. Another moment and the whole heap was ablaze, 
casting a bright circle of light all around. 

“He resembles a very Fire King!” thought Lona as she 
beheld him with a burning sceptre in his extended right hand, 
against a background of dancing flames throwing his tall figure 
into broad relief. 

“She looks like the Queen of all these May blossoms come 
hither to plead for her sisters’ lives!” shot through Christian's 
mind, as Lona shrouded in her white hanging mantle and 
floating lace scarf thusunexpectedly emerged from out the shadow. 

With a start of undisguised delight he had tossed away the 
burning branch he held on to the bonfire as he advanced to 
greet her. 

“You are just in the nick of time to see the whole show!” 
he exclaimed. “In a few minutes the whole fifty bonfires will 
be alight and you will see the illumination at its best.” 

“ How lucky! I was so terribly afraid of oversleeping myself 
and missing the sight. Herr Burghard tried very hard to 
dissuade me from coming. I think he imagined that the Aa/te 
Sophie might do me an injury, but there he is quite mistaken. 
St. Sophia is really a good soul and we understand each other 
perfectly. I prayed to her last night and I know that she will 
give me exactly what I want.” 
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Congo Missioners and Commissioners. 
THE recent Report of the Congo Commission appears hitherto 
to have attracted less notice in this country than might have 
been expected, but one portion will without question be seized 
upon by our “Religious Press,” as a perfect godsend for its 
purposes. 

The Commissioners while acknowledging that Christian 
missioners of various denominations have done much towards 
the civilization of the Free State, and while they have nothing 
but praise for the Protestants, bring grave charges against the 
Catholics, whom they accuse of reducing the natives to a 
condition of servitude, for their own behoof, and thus driving a 
thriving trade in rubber and ivory. 

At present we must confine ourselves to saying, what will 
probably not be mentioned by those who quote this testimony 
as final,—that its appearance has aroused a furious storm in 
Belgium, and elicited an indignant protest and contradiction 
from the representatives of those whose character is thus 
impugned. An open letter, signed by Bishop Roelens (of the 
Péres Blancs”), Vicar-Apostolic of the Upper Congo, by the 


Abbots of the Premonstratensians and Trappists, of Tongerloo 


“ 


and Westmalle, the Superior-General of the Congregation of 
the Immaculate Heart of Mary, the Jesuit and Redemptorist 
Provincials, and the Procurator of the Fathers of the Sacred Heart 
at Stanley-Falls,—gives a flat denial to all these allegations. 
The signataries declare the accused are condemned unheard ; 
that the Commissioners took no pains whatever to discover the 
facts of the case on which they were sent to report: that their 
visits to Catholic stations, when they visited there at all, were 
brief and perfunctory, sometimes of no more than an hour or two : 


1 Lettre ouverte & MM. les Membres de la Commisston chargée @exaniines 
Rapport sur ? Enquéte au Congo; Protéstation des Supéricurs des Missions Catholique 


du Congo. Brussels, November 15, 1905. J. Goemaere, Printer to the King. 
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that many Catholic missionaries, included in their censure, were 
never examined, though they repeatedly applied to be so: 
that this is the more extraordinary, since the Commissioners 
make it a ground of.complaint that the natives are wont to carry 
their grievances to the missioners, rather than to their natural 
superiors the State officials ; that at the same time, according to 
the showing of the Report itself, it is practically impossible for 
these people to obtain official help; that many officers of the 
State, being mere blacklegs, adventurers of the worst type, 
are known to be bitterly hostile to the influence of the 
missionaries: that the accusations made can have come only 
from their testimony, backed by that of negroes, which the 
Commissioners themselves elsewhere declare to merit no 
credence whatever: that no word is said in the Report con- 
cerning what all on the spot know to be the most crying 
evil of all, namely the flagrant and rampant immorality of 
the white men who are supposed to be the agents of civiliza- 
tion, but are doing more to degrade and demoralize the unhappy 
population under their charge than any material improvements 
can ever compensate. 

The Protest also declares that the specific charge of 
money-making, and of exploiting native labour for this end, 
is absolutely and patently false; that as no tittle of evidence 
is adduced to support it, so none can possibly be found ; that, 
far from enriching themselves, the missionaries not only have 
never made a penny out of the enterprises they have set on 
foot, but have spent upon them large sums, which have come 
wholly from the generous contributions of Catholics at home ; 
and that when they have by such means been able to establish 
a mission-farm in working order, it is straightway handed over 
as a free gift to the natives for their sole benefit. Full investiga- 
tion is challenged upon all these points, and it is announced 
that every resource which the law provides will be employed to 
secure it. 

Want of space forbids us to do more than thus indicate the 
character of this démenti, and we must be content to refer those 
who desire fuller information to the Protest itself, and to articles 
which have appeared in various Catholic journals, as the Azex 
Public, of Ghent (November 18th), the Courrier de Bruxelles 
(Supplement, same date), and the AX° Siécle, of Brussels, 
(November gth and 17th). 

But a word must be said about the exceptional treatment 
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accorded to the Protestant missionaries. For years past, with 
the redoubtable Dr. Grattan Guinness at their head, these have 
been conducting what till quite recently the journals devoted 
to the interests of the Free State used to describe as a 
“campaign of calumny” against it, as if it unduly favoured 
their Catholic rivals. There is no doubt, that much feeling 
was thus excited in England against the Free State, and it is 
equally clear that there is nothing which those interested in 
it more ardently desire than to secure the good opinion of 
Englishmen, with which object some curious steps were taken 
in connection with the publication of the Commissioners’ Report 
itself. This being so, and the Protestant missioners being under- 
stood to be potent factors in such a matter, it is remarkable that 
they should be thus eulogized at the expense of those against 
whom they have long declaimed. Still more remarkable is it to 
find quite special and exceptional honour accorded to one of 
their number, the Rev. S. Holman Bentley, Baptist minister, of 
Wathen Station, Lower Congo, whose establishment the 
Commissioners declare to be a singular contrast to others 
near it, although they seem to avow that for their facts they 
depend not on what they themselves observed, but on what 
they were told. Of Mr. Bentley we have heard before, in 
fact a paragraph was devoted to him in our number for 
September, 1903. In the issue of the Wesstonary Herald of the 
Baptist Missionary Society for the preceding February, this 
gentleman had indulged in statements concerning his Catholic 
neighbours which in present circumstances it is interesting to 
remember. In his own words, on occasion of a conference 


with the natives, shortly before, 


I talked to them at length about the Romish Church, its doctrines 
and development. The Romish Mission at Tumba is becoming more 
active, and it is very necessary that our people should know where 
the differences lie, and how they have come about, as well as the 


Scriptural position in reference to much of their teaching. 
Then he went on to exhibit some of these “ differences.” 


Many times I have heard those who have received Roman teaching 
say that they would not like to follow our religion, for our God is too 
exacting. They as Romanists can do as they like, so long as they 
confess to the priests; our people cannot lie, steal, lead impure lives, 


dance and drink ; but they have no such restrictions. 
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He had been reluctant, he declared, to credit such horrible 
charges, until he was overborne by evidence, that is to say, 
by the testimony of natives, whose rule it is, according to the 
Commissioners—to say what they think they are wanted to 
say ; and he cites in particular that of “a young man,” the 
particular objects of this youth’s abominable calumnies, being, 
of all people in the world, the Redemptorist Fathers of the 
Tumba mission. This young man having told a priest that 


he frequented the Protestant chapel, 


the priest said that he was very foolish to go there, for those who 
are there taught may not drink or dance or commit fornication, or steal, 
or do as they like, whereas those who came to his teaching might 
do all these things, so long as they confessed to him. 


Finally Mr. Bentley came back ‘to the necessity of doing 


something to check the evil that he feared. 


We cannot fail to be apprehensive of a struggle with the Romish 
influence in our district before long. . . . They have a staff of six for 
the Tumba district. Large reinforcements have recently come for them 
at Matadi. They at any rate have no lack of resources 


In such a state of affairs, the ¢estamur so kindly furnished 
him by the Commission is singularly opportune, and must 
greatly strengthen his hand against those whom he dreads 
and traduces. 

Here we must stop. We can now do no more than attempt 
to show that there are two sides to this grave question, and that 
it will be well to suspend judgment regarding it until fuller 


evidence shall be available. 











ee eee 
Re ViEWS. 


I.—ST. THOMAS AQUINAS FOR ENGLISH READE RS.! 

It is a matter for sincere satisfaction that the great philo- 
sophical treatise of the greatest of the Schoolmen should be 
given to us in a scholarly English garb, and, moreover, in a 
sumptuous form, which not only reflects the highest credit upon 
those concerned in its production, but cannot fail to secure for 
the work deemed worthy of so much honour a large measure of 
attention and respect. Nothing indeed could be better than 
that such an opportunity should be afforded to the modern 
reader of making himself acquainted with the true character of 
the teaching which held sway for centuries over the ablest and 
most acute minds of Christendom, but in modern days has 
fallen so utterly into disrepute that in order to be qualified to 
declaim against it few think it necessary to ascertain what it 
really was. 

But, to this end, it is obviously necessary that we should 
have the genuine work of St. Thomas, beyond question or cavil, 
and an interpreter who proposes not only to render his 
text into our tongue, but by excision and commentary to 
accommodate it to modern requirements, undertakes a heavy 
responsibility. It cannot be other than a difficult and delicate 
task to do justice in this manner to one who confessedly must 
be ranked among the world’s great thinkers, and to do him less 
than justice is gravely to impair the usefulness of such a work 
for the very purpose for which alone it is produced. 

No doubt, all this has been well considered by Father 
Rickaby, who sees good reason for the course he has adopted. 
For our own part we must confess to regret that there should 
be any abridgments. All that such an author as St. Thomas 
wrote must needs be of service to those who desire to form a 
sound opinion in regard of his philosophy, and it seems 

! Of God and His Creatures. An annotated translation (with some Abridgment} 
of the Summa Contra Gentiles, of St. Thomas Aquinas. By Joseph Rickaby, S.J., 


M.A. Lond. ; B.Sc. Oxon. ; Author of Aguinas Ethicus, &c. London: Burns and 
Oates. MCMV. xx. 423 pp. One Guinea. 
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inevitable that the withdrawal from scrutiny of any portion of 
his treatise must do more to prejudice many students against 
it than could anything else. We could also wish that the 
annotations had been more purely explicative, confining their 
scope to making his meaning clear to readers unfamiliar with 
the terminology of the Schools, without criticism or correction. 
Not, by any means, that we deprecate such critical commentary, 
but we would have it in separate form, leaving St. Thomas to 
speak here for himself. 

As it stands, however, the book is one of which, internally 
and externally, we all have reason to be proud, and it un- 
doubtedly marks an epoch in the history of Catholic publi- 


cations. 


2.—PILGRIM-WALKS IN ROME.! 

It is just two years since we noticed the first edition of this 
excellent guide (issued in America), and we rejoice to hear that, 
although 2,400 copies had been printed, the said edition was 
practically exhausted in a twelvemonth. Such a fact speaks 
for itself, and sufficiently declares the value of the work. In 
this new (English) edition, it appears in a form better adapted 
for practical use as a handbook, and though in smaller form 
contains considerably more matter, some two hundred additions 
having been made to the text. Jt must establish its claim to 
be an indispensable wade mecum for Catholic visitors to the 


Eternal City. 


3.—THE SCIENTIFIC TEMPER IN RELIGION.” 

In the Lent and May of 1903, the Cowley Father Waggett 
eave, in the Church of St. Mark, Marylebone, a series of 
addresses which he now publishes under the title of Zi 
Scientific Temper tn Religion. This is indeed the special title 
of one of the addresses, but the author himself accepts it as 
fairly descriptive of his book asa whole. The object he has in 
view may be gathered from the following words of the intro- 
ductory chapter : 

| Pilgrim- Waiks in Rome—A Guide to its Holy Places. By P.]. Chandlery, S.J. 
Second Edition, with Preface by Rev. John Gerard, S.J. London: Manresa Press, 


Roehampton, S.W. xvi. 544 pp. 55. net. 
2 The Scientific Temper in Religion, and other addresses. By the Rev. P. N. 
Waggett, of the Society of St. John the Evangelist. London: Longmans, Green, 


and Co, 
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There exists in individuals scattered amongst us an_ indistinct 
conviction that the whole thing, as they express it, has gone; and it is 
very difficult to deal with such a state of opinion as this. | When the 
debate raged very briskly, and month after month, in half the monthly 
magazines, when we were constantly entertained by the clash of arms 
between aged statesmen and distinguished morphologists, then we could 
take up a particular point ; and we were immensely encouraged on one 
side or the other by winning a point for our side. But you cannot by 
such means build up a soul which is oppressed by a sense of blankness 
in the whole spiritual outlook, and has lost sight of the wider world of 
moral and spiritual realities. That is a case not for argument, but 
for something much more like therapeutic treatment. 


It is this therapeutic treatment which the author endeavours 
to provide; and it is an endeavour which must enlist the 
sympathy of all who are anxious about the spiritual state of the 
modern world. One would like, therefore, to be able to praise 
the book, and indeed it is a pleasure to find in it much that is 
suggestive. The author has himself engaged in some studies of 
natural science, and he uses his knowledge oftentimes with 
effect. He knows just what this science can claim to have 
established, and he can bring forward many a happy illustration 
from its resources. In other matters, too, he can put things 
sometimes in an illuminative way. The whole chapter on the 
Bible and Evolution is an example of this. Take, for instance, 
the following passage : 

It is the very problem of utterance to find a description of reality 
which shall penetrate to assent, and to say what is believed without 
leaving a false impression. But the difficulty is vastly increased when 
the statement of truth is to remain credible to more than one generation. 
It would be impossible for us now to speak in language which should 
be credible to those who thought Vestiges of Creation a scientific book ; 
and probably if any of us are destined to be alive fifty years hence, we 
shall meet with new doctrines of science which are as unintelligible to 
us as those of the old days are becoming. What a revelation has to do ; 
what a lasting statement of the relation between God and the world has 
to achieve ; is to speak in general terms of the deepest part of the truth, 
to illustrate that truth by some forms of speech which may remain not 
only true but also credible, through all the diversities of intelligence, 
which belong to different times and to different classes of men. That 
is exactly what our Book |of Genesis] has done. And I believe that if 
you will consider this fact more fully, . . . instead of considering 
Genesis as a series of rash statements which it is impossible for a 
modern scientific reader to retain in his belief, you will see in it the 
most wonderful example of a general and devout, poetic but inspired 
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description, in historical or narrative form, of the world we live in and 
of ourselves who inhabit it; and you will acknowledge .. . how its 
simple poetic utterances steer the mind through various snares which 
have swallowed up generations of acute thinkers in former days. 


At the same time we find the book on the whole 
disappointing. In the first place the style is of a nature to 
vex one by its defective distribution of emphasis. Unless one 
reads with extreme care, indeed unless one reads and re-reads 
with extreme care, one is very liable to miss the points on which 
the whole demonstration is meant to turn; and surely in an 
exposition which is meant to be popular, this is a most 
unfortunate defect. But further, in the thought itself there is 
an indefiniteness and a stopping short just where the curiosity 
awakened is looking out for its satisfaction, which the reader 
finds very trying. The account given of the leading idea of 
all, of the Scientific Temper in Religion, is an illustration of 
this. A reader comes to the book, in all probability, imagining 
that this scientific temper is the temper which refuses to accept 
any doctrine or alleged fact without an adequate warrant of 
proof, direct or indirect; but although much space, too much 
space, is taken up in declaring what the scientific temper is not, 
this particular species of temper finds no place among the 
senses excluded. What is declared to be the sense intended 
we must leave the author to explain in the following extracts, 
for fear lest we should misrepresent him in a matter which 
seems to us so evanescent. 

What we need is not to make of our religion a department of natural 
history, but to follow in it that which is good in the spirit of science ; 
to have what science has at its best, a wide outlook upon all the facts ; 
to have what science has, a generous willingness to adventure into 
regions yet unknown; to have, as science has, a contented spirit 
under the scorn which comes both upon science and upon religion from 
the region of merely critical thought; to cultivate, that is to say, what 


is fine in science—the positive temper. 


Here the main thought, though it is not indicated as such 
by the place in which it occurs, is that the religious man should 
have a readiness to “adventure into regions yet unknown.” 
The author has in view the scientific method of procedure by 
hypothesis. Modern science, after arriving at a wide knowledge 
of the facts, launches into an hypothesis which goes much beyond 
the facts ascertained, and then strives to verify this hypothesis 
by applying it to the facts unknown to see if it is a key which 
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will unlock their secrets. It is this spirit, or temper, that the 
author desiderates in religion. 

A spirit which is content in long patience to gather the scattered 
proofs ; a spirit eager in adventures which are, step by step, justified 
by the certainties of yesterday in making ever fresh plunges into regions 
beyond the present vision; a spirit whose servants put themselves 
under the guidance of those who seem to know, and guided by them, 
guided by Him—for there is but One who knows of Himself—them- 
selves receive freedom in the eternal world, and find their own 
certainties in their own experience. They have a security which, 
though it be individual in its nearness and intimacy, is in its substance 
and in its interests bound up with the great truth which governs the 
whole body into which they have been brought . . . there is no end 
to the thoughts by which we may challenge the reality of (the premisses 
of our religion). But all these are answered by the man who looks out 
not only into the world of history; though that is rich in proofs, but 
into the great world of moral and spiritual experience, and finds that 
those presuppositions which he has trusted bring him daily into a 
closer and richer intercourse with larger multitudes of souls, rob him 
of no entrance into the other kinds of knowledge, never obscure for 
him the teachings of history and of science; and give him what is 
much more important still as a proof, the power and the impulse and 
the practical knowledge himself to act upon the scene from which, by 
our virtue and by our obedience, we are to extract the affirmation of 
faith. 

Thus the scientific temper in religion resolves itself into a 
readiness to accept a creed from its authorized exponents as a 
promising hypothesis, and to rely upon its gradual verification by 
the test of deep and progressive religious experience. But—to 
leave alone the difficulty of identifying faith with the fervent 
embracing of a promising hypothesis—surely what a thoughtful 
reader is anxious to know, when recommended this scientific 
temper in religion, is how to redeem such a course of verification 
through moral and spiritual experience from the difficulty that it 
does not enable us to get beyond the very modest conclusion of 
the Pragmatist, the conclusion that beliefs which engender good 
moral and spiritual effects have—or rather their objects have— 
all the reality we need care about. Needless to say we do not 
undervalue the verifying power of moral and spiritual experience, 
or deny its essential importance. But is it not insufficient of 
itself, and can the insufficiency be supplied by any other class 
of proofs save those objective proofs which have satisfied the 
minds of so many Christian generations in the past? Yet 
on this vital question we do not find that the author of this 
little volume has anything very helpful to say to us. 
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4.—LETTERS ON CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE! 

Father de Zulueta’s Letters on Christian Doctrine first saw the 
light in the columns of the S¢e//a Maris, from which they are 
now collected into’ book form. Perhaps it is because of this 
origin that they bear their present name, though it is a name 
which would suggest instructions on the doctrines of the 
Church rather than instructions confined to the Command- 
ments. It may be, however, though the present volume does 
not indicate it, that these instructions on the Commandments 
are only the first instalment of a work which is to include 
much more. At all events what we have now is a complete 
bookful in itself, and though it belongs to a class which just 
now is produced in abundance, the fact that within the very 
brief interval since its publication ‘a large edition has, as we 
are informed, nearly run out, implies that it has a speciality 
about it which enables it to supply a want. 

Nor is it difficult to see what this speciality is. These 
letters touch on a number of practical questions regarding 
conduct which the conditions of modern life press upon the 
attention of those who wish to act conscientiously, and they are 
dealt with by the author in a clear and satisfying manner. 
Thus take the case of those who have to visit at non-Catholic 
houses, on days when the Church prescribes abstinence. 


A convert son or daughter living with his or her non-Catholic family, 
and the object of considerable hostility, will not sin by eating meat on 
Fridays when those responsible decline to provide sufficient abstinence 
fare. Nor would he be bound to urge the point at the risk of a family 
“shindy.” Of course the convert must not allow his yielding to be 
construed into a surrender of his adopted Catholic faith. But this 
need never be, for in many other ways the convert will make it plain that 
acquiescence is due to sincerely regretted necessity—e.g., by an exact 
fulfilment of other Catholic duties. ' 

I must add—for fear of seeming to encourage laxity, or a sinful 
human respect before non-Catholics—that people staying in non- 
Catholic houses are not justified in neglecting abstinence as a matter 
of course, on the general ground that it is usual there to take no 
account of abstinence. Except there be a good reason to fear consider- 
able domestic disturbances [or, we may be allowed to add, domestic 
difficulty] they ought to ask quietly for abstinence diet, explaining their 
duty in this respect. This is to be done, not only out of obedience to 
the Church law, but to prevent scandal, for now-a-days, in these lands, 
people are pretty generally aware that Catholics ought to observe 

1 Letters on Christian Doctrine. By F. M. de Zulueta. London: KR. and T. 
Washbourne. 


. 
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Fridays at least, and think ill of the Faith on seeing its adherents 
calmly ignoring its laws. But should a great fuss be made or the 
request be refused, then there is no obligation to deprive themselves of 
proper meals in order to avoid eating meat. In the case of governesses 
and servants, &c., if they run the danger of losing their situations by 
merely asking for fish, they need not mention the subject. They would 
do well, as a rule, to look out for another place ; but they should ask 
the advice of their confessor on the point. 

Other cases where similar practical guidance, always 
moderate and always discerning, may be found, touch on such 
questions as attendance at Protestant services, as at weddings 
or burials, concealing the faith, using planchette or hypnotism, 
&c., bad language, servile work or recreation on Sundays, 
divorce, availing oneself of the Bankruptcy Laws, and so on. 

One piece of caution in using such a book as this, Father 
de Zulueta gives from time to time, as at the end of the extract 
just transcribed, and it is important. There is the same 
advantage and the same danger in a book like the present 
that there is in a medical dictionary. The mass of readers, if 
they were to try and guide their practice in difficult cases by a 
simple reference to the book would be likely enough to go 
astray, perhaps seriously astray—not from any defect in the 
book, but because they would misapply it. On the other hand 
a study of it will be found helpful for acquiring a general 
knowledge of the subject, and for understanding more clearly 
the grounds of any decision that may have been received from 


the living voice. 


5.—MEDIAVAL MARY-LEGENDS|! 

[n this interesting volume are collected from various sources 
specimens of that great cycle of religious romances in which 
our mediaval ancestors so much delighted, but which are now 
buried in almost entire oblivion. Their interest, however, must 
ever endure, on account of the light they shed on the habits of 
mind and modes of thought which obtained in what we know 
as the Dark Ages. As is pointed out in an excellent Intro- 
duction— 

For over four centuries the Miracles of our Lady occupied a very 
prominent place in popular literature. They are the fairy-tales of 
medieval Catholicism, the result of the reaction of religion on that 

The Miracles of our Lady Saint Mary, brought out of divers tongues and 


newly set forth in English by Evelyn Underhill. London: William Heinemann. 
XXVill. 308 pp. 1905. 
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spirit which produced the romances of chivalry. . . . By turns homely 
and heroic, visionary and realistic, they do in literature that which the 
Gothic sculptors do in art; make a link between heaven and earth, 
give actual and familiar significance to the most awful mysteries of 
faith, and set the Queen of Angels in the midst of her faithful friends. 


As to this particular anthology,—culled as it is from many 
different quarters, its contents of necessity exhibit considerable 
variety and inequality of merit, but the selection made is an 
exceedingly good one, and affords those who are strangers to 
this field of literature an excellent opportunity of making 
acquaintance with its style and character. The translation is 
of great merit: while appropriately archaic, its language very 
seldom savours overmuch of affectation, into which so many 
fall who try to write antique English, More commendable 
still is the sympathetic and reverent tone which pervades the 
whole, and saves the most grotesque incidents narrated from 
appearing offensive. A word of praise is also due: to the 
frontispiece, a good reproduction in black and white of an 
illumination in a French fifteenth-century Book ef Hours, with 


figure of the Virgin and Child. 


6.—THE SCOTTISH PARLIAMENT.! 

The Parliament of Scotland came to an end so long ago, and 
it was so overshadowed, even during its best days, by the 
General Assembly of the Kirk, that comparatively little 
attention has hitherto been devoted to it. Mr. Rait’s admirable 
essay on The Scottish Parliaments before the Union of the 
Crowns (1900), gave us a masterly introduction to the study of the 
subject ; and Professor Terry has now continued the investiga- 
tion down to the Act of Union in 1707, when the institution 
ceased. The Scottish Parliament is an interesting topic ; 
sometimes like, but on the whole very unlike the English 
model. It was “to the end of its history a feudal, non-popular 
Chamber, from which all but the Crown’s vassals and officials 
were excluded.” Yet during the last three generations of its 
existence “the development of its constitutional powers is 
almost startling.” Then having reached maturity, it lost its 
own identity and was merged into its English prototype. 

Professor Terry, however, is not writing the history of the 
Scottish Parliament, he is describing that institution itself; and 


1 The Scottish Parliament; its Constitution and Procedure, 1603—1707. By 
Charles S. Terry, M.A. Glasgow: Maclehose. 1905. 
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all interested in Scottish history will be grateful to him for the 
scholarly clearness with which he sets forth the origin and 
duties of “the Lords of the Articles,” “the Barons of the 
Shires,” “the Commissioners of the Burghs,” and the procedure 
in the “Riding” of Parliament, and other functions. These 
subjects are constantly mentioned in Scotch histories, but a 
concise description of them has hitherto been almost impossible 
to find. We have, however, looked in vain for any appreciation 
of the debated legality of the summonses issued for the 
Parliament of 1560, by which the Reformation was established. 
Printing, paper, and get-up are every way worthy of the well- 


known University printers, whose names are on the title-page. 
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IL—BOOKS AND PAMPHLETS 
FATHER Egger’s little works are always interesting to read, 
simple, direct, and sympathetic. His latest pamphlet (Ged and 
Human Suffering. Edinburgh: Sands and Co. Price 6d. net.) 
is by no means an exception to the rule. There is but one 
way of removing ordinary men’s difficulties about the Divine 
permission of sin and suffering ; and that is to broaden their 
view of the Divine Goodness and to help them to realize better 
its ultimate purpose. All Father Egger’s power of quiet 
reasoning from familiar facts and apt illustrations is directed 
to this end, with the happy result that the fair-minded reader is 
gradually brought to see goodness where, in his time of trouble, 
he had thought to see only harshness and injustice. 

Of Catholic Truth Society publications there are several to 
be noticed: (1) Two new numbers (v. and vi.) of Zhoughts in 
Prose and Verse; (2) Reprints of four of the Papers read at 
the Blackburn Conference; viz., Zhe Catholic Attitude on the 
Education Question, by the Archbishop of Westminster, 7%e 
Rights of Minorities, by the Rev. Joseph Rickaby, S.J., Seczalésm, 
by Charles S. Devas, M.A., and Eugltsh Catholics and Foreign 
Missions, by the Rev. Thomas Jackson; (3) An additional 
number of the Biographical Series, A Dlind Priest, Gaston de 
Ségur, by E. M. Wilson, and (4) a reprinted article contributed 
originally to the Ave Maria, by the Rev. H. G. Hughes, and 
entitled, What about Hypnotism? Ad Matrem, by the Rev. 
John Gray, contains a series of fourteen simple little poems 
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recited by boys and girls of an elementary school at an 
exhibition of tab/eaux vivants, representing scenes in the life of 
the Blessed Virgin. 

A new theological text-book (De Mlagisterio Vivo et Tra- 
ditione, J. B. Bainvel; Paris: Gabriel Beauchesne et Cie.), is 
evidence of a desire to avoid the inconveniences that arise from 
the habit of treating what are merely parts of a larger and wider 
subject, as if they were independent of each other, and without 
reference to the whole, of which they are parts. To this habit 
is to be attributed not only want of unity in the teaching of 
theology, but far more serious defects of inaccuracy and incom- 
pleteness. The teaching function of the Church has been 
organised by her Founder ; and it should be the main object of 
the student to learn how every part of the organization works 
and what is its special function, and how the functions are 
subordinated one to another. The treatises De Scriptura, De 
Traditione, De Infallibilitate, and others in the same connection, 
are thus made to fall into their proper places, and gain con- 
siderably by being studied from the higher point of view. 
Unfortunately, the Parisian lecturer does not always show 
St. Thomas’s power of methodical reasoning. He proves his 
theses, no doubt; but the proofs do not always rest, at least 
exclusively, on the conclusions of his own previous demonstra- 
tions. But therein he is only like other modern lecturers, whose 
choice of proofs from Scripture, from Tradition, and from theolo- 
gical reason, is not always controlled by too strict a regard for the 
requirements of scientific demonstration and accuracy of method. 

The four following books come from Benziger Brothers, 
New York : 

For the White Rose, by Mrs. K. T. Hinkson (2s.), has for 
its climax the “’15” and the escape of Lord Nithsdale from the 
Tower of London. The story is well told and keeps the reader’s 
attention throughout. By a slip one of the characters is repre- 
sented as reading Rasse/as before the dawn of the eighteenth 
century. 

Miss M. E. Mannix, in 7he Children of Cupa (2s.), introduces 
her young English readers to a world that will be quite novel to 
them: the Cupejfios Indians of California and what led up to their 
leaving their ancestral abodes for a Government reservation. 

The girls will be pleased with 7he Dollar Hunt (from the 
French, by E. G. Martin, 2s.) telling how the Marquis de 
Sainbrillat went West to hunt the bison and secured “an 
American for exportation.” But who was the Americaine ? 
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Miss S. T. Smith, in Zhe Violin A/aker (from the German of 
Otto von Schaching, 2s.) gives us the life story of Matthias 
Klotz—his ’prentice and journeyman years under Stainer, Amati, 
Scarlatti, and Railike, and how, after his return, he made his 

ative Mittenwald the Cremona of Germany. 


Il.—MAGAZINES. 

Some contents of foreign Periodicals : 

LA CIVILTA CATTOLICA. (November 4 and 18 

he Separation of Church and State in France. Mass and 
Popular Devotion in the Middle Ages. The German 
Concordat (1803—1805). The Conquests of Catholicism 
in the last Century. Theosophy—its Teachings. The 
Coniferz at Vallombrosa. A Life of Pius X. ‘“ Demain,” 
the new magazine of Lyons. Reviews, &c. 

DER KATHOLIK. (October. 

ishop Otto von Freising as a Theologian. Dr. 7. Schimidlin. 
Monarchianism and the Roman Church in the Third 
Century. The General Introduction of our present 
Mysteries in the Recitation of the Rosary. 7. Esser, O.P. 
The Saints of Old Livonia. From out of the Church of 
England. Reviews, &c. 

ANALECTA BOLLANDIANA. (1905, IV.) 

Catalogue of Hagiographical MSS. in the Bollandist Col- 
lection. //. AJoretus. The Eulogium of St. Procopius, 
the Persian, by Hesy-chius of Jerusalem. 47. De/ehaye. 
One of the Sources of Bili’s Life of St. Malo, A. Poncelet. 
Conspectus of Hagiographical Publications. Catalogue 
of Manuscript Latin Saints’ Lives in Rome. A. Poncelet. 

ETUDES. (November 20. 

What remains of the Provincial Letters. A. ABrou. The 
Separation Law: The Churches. 4. Prdéot. The Strikes 
in the East of France. I’. Lotselet. The “ Memoirs” of 
the Jansenist Feydeau. AH. Chérot. What a School 
Confraternity ought to be. P. Brucker. Psychological 
Literature. 1. Roure. Reviews, &c. 

L’UNIVERSITE CATHOLIQUE. 

lour Centuries of the Concordat. C. de Lajudi Catholic 
Progressivism. Abbé Delfour. The Princess Wilhelmina 
of Prussia, as seen in her Memoirs. 17.47. M. Léouzon- 
le-Duc on “What the State owes to the Church.” 
J. Barrallon. Recent Works on History. Abbé Claude 


Bouvier. Reviews, &c. 
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Connoisseurs have held this opinion 
for over a Century, and the fact has 
recently been confirmed in a striking 


manner.——l ide Pre 
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